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SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF SER- 
VICE IN THE CAVALRY OF THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC. 


AT the earnest solicitation of my many military friends, I have thrown 
together some reminiscences of my personal experience as a cavalry- 
man during the late War of the Rebellion. Though my four years 
of campaigning began with a three months’ tour of tramping with 
the “dough-boys” under General Patterson in the spring and early 
summer of 1861, the latter was only a prolonged picnic. Two days 
before I was mustered out of the Ninth Pennsylvania Infantry I 
enrolled myself in the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, and soon dis- 
covered that I was-more fitted for riding a horse than for trudging 
through the slush and mud with a heavy “ Harper’s Ferry” musket 
on my shoulder. 

I will pass over the tedious instructions of the school of the trooper, 
mounted and dismounted, and begin my reminiscences as a full-fledged 
Yankee cavalryman. 

The First Pennsylvania Cavalry, which originally belonged to the 
Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, began its experience as a fighting regi- 
ment in a skirmish and charge near Dranesville, Virginia, on November 
26, 1861, and, strange to relate, the first man killed was our assist- 
ant surgeon, Dr. Alexander. The regiment’s first experience of heavy 
firing was in the battle of Dranesville, on December 20. This en- 
gagement was fought by a brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, 
commanded by General E. O. C. Ord, my regiment supporting East- 
man’s battery. The enemy had the same number of regiments and 
guns that we had, and their commanding officer was General J. E. B. 
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Stuart, but Ord outgeneraled him and gave us the victory, the rebels 
retreating from the field. 

The campaign of the spring of 1862 showed what some, at least, 
of the cavalry did before General Hooker offered his liberal reward for 
a “dead cavalryman.”’ Those who served in the Army of the Po- 
tomac will remember that from the fall of 1861 to the summer of 
1862 the cavalry were for the most part scattered about and used as 
escorts, strikers, dog-robbers, and orderlies for all the generals and 
their numerous staff officers from the highest in rank down to the 
second lieutenants. The cavalry force under General George D. Bay- 
ard, then colonel of my regiment, consisting of the First New Jersey, 
Second New York, and First Pennsylvania Cavalry Regiments, was 
the first brigade organized in that branch of the service in the United 
States army. The campaign began with easy marches to Catlett’s 
Station, on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and scouting to War- 
renton and Rappahannock Station. 

On the morning of the 17th of April we left Catlett’s Station 
and moved in the direction of Falmouth. In this movement we 
were supported by a brigade of infantry commanded by General 
Augur. On the morning of the 18th, about three o’clock, we 
charged upon the heights of Falmouth, drove the enemy from their 
position, and captured the quaint old town, but we were unable to 
save the bridge spanning the river, as the enemy had set fire to the 
end on the Fredericksburg side. This was my first experience in 
a mounted charge of any consequence. In this engagement I was 
acting as assistant adjutant-general for Bayard, with the rank of first 
lieutenant. The success of our cavalry engagement gave Bayard his 
star and promoted me to the rank of captain and the command of a 
squadron. 

After a tour of scouting and picketing along the Rappahan- 
nock River south of Fredericksburg, we were assigned to General 
McDowell’s corps of observation, which was composed of three 
divisions of infantry,—McCall’s, Shields’s, and King’s. The opera- 
tions of this corps were intended to serve either as a protection to 
the city of Washington or as a reinforcement to McClellan on the 
Peninsula. 

About June 1 the cavalry took the advance on the telegraph road 
leading towards Richmond, and reached the forks of a road near Han- 


1 In this connection it may be well to quote the following extract from an arti- 
cle in the Century Magazine of May, 1888, by Colonel William F. Fox, entitled 
‘¢The Chances of being hit in Battle’: ‘‘The muster-out rolls of the various 
mounted commands show that there were ten thousand five hundred and ninety- 
six ‘dead cavalrymen’ who were killed in action during the war, of whom six 
hundred and seventy-one were officers, the proportionate loss of officers being 
greater than in the infantry.”’ 
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over Court-House, to which place McClellan’s patrols came. While 
we who were in the advance-guard were congratulating ourselves upon 
getting under the right wing of McClellan’s army without a fight, our 
hopes were suddenly blasted by the following order sent to “ Capt. 
Hamp. Thomas, Commanding Advance-Guard : Sir,—You will return 
with your command as rapidly as possible. Don’t blow your horses if 
you can help it. Cross over to Falmouth and receive further instruc- 
tions. (Signed) G. D. B., B. G.” 

When we reached Fredericksburg we noticed considerable excite- 
ment. General Shields’s division had gone, the First New Jersey and 
First Pennsylvania Cavalry and four companies of the “ Bucktails” 
were on the march northward, and the balance of our brigade of 
cavalry was left with King’s and Mc(Call’s divisions. Upon report- 
ing to General Bayard, we learned the cause of all this rapid march- 
ing. The authorities at Washington had become frightened at Stone- 

wall Jackson’s movement against General Banks, who was in the 
Shenandoah Valley. This scattering of General McDowell’s strong 
corps was fatal to General McClellan’s plans while he was on the 
Peninsula. 

Then commenced one of the wildest marches I ever experienced. 
Day and night we marched through heavy rain-storms, over the moun- 
tains and swimming swollen streams. The last ten miles were made 
in one hour and twenty minutes, and we lost several horses foundered 
after crossing the Shenandoah River. We reached Strasburg, in the 
valley, on June 7, just in time to cut off the rear of Jackson’s army. 
We had a running fight all the way up the valley until we reached 
Harrisonburg, where we had a very severe engagement,—our two regi- 
ments of cavalry and the four companies of “ Bucktails” against a di- 
vision of rebel infantry. The First New Jersey Cavalry lost its colonel 
and several officers captured, and the “ Bucktails,” Colonel Kane and 
Captain Fred. Taylor captured. The rebels lost heavily in killed and 
wounded, among the former being General Turner Ashby. General 
Fremont’s command, which had crossed over from the Kanawha Val- 
ley, joined us at Harrisonburg the next day, when we moved towards 
Port Republic. Here Fremont’s men had a very sharp engagement at 
Cross Keys on June 8. Our cavalry were only lookers-on in this 
fight, but Jackson succeeded in checking our forces with his rear-guard, 
while the head of his column crossed the bridge at Port Republic, 
driving away Shields’s advance, which had passed up the Luray Valley 
expecting to cut him off. They were too late, however, in reaching 
that point, for Jackson had slipped away and moved his men down to 
Richmond by rail, taking the same position which we were to have 
taken on McClellan’s right flank. The result was the change of base, 
with all its hard fighting, hard marching, and heavy losses, to the 
James River at Harrison’s Landing. 
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We then began a long and weary march down the valley, over 
rivers and mountains, to the vicinity of Culpeper Court-House. On 
our arrival there came the order for General Bayard’s cavalry to 
report to the head-quarters of the Army of Northern Virginia, J. 
Pope commanding, with head-quarters in the saddle. It took twenty 
wagons to haul that saddle! We were assigned to picket and scouting 
duty, our lines stretching from Raccoon Ford to Barnett’s Ford, on 
the Rapidan, a distance of fifteen miles. On the night of August 8 
our pickets were driven in a short distance from the river, and on the 
morning of the 9th commenced what is known as the battle of Cedar 
Mountain. In that engagement General Bayard showed the finest 
order of generalship. With four regiments of cavalry he held Jack- 
son’s whole command of eighteen thousand men at bay from 4 A.M. 
until 4 p.m. This movement of Bayard’s was made in echelons of 
squadrons, single-rank formation, and gave the idea to the enemy that 
we had about ten thousand men in his front. The men of Crawford’s 
and Hartsuff’s brigades will bear witness to the tenacity with which 
our cavalry held on until they came to our relief. 

To relate an incident of what cavalrymen could do before a reward 
was offered for a dead one: During the afternoon a battery of four 
guns belonging to General Banks’s command was left in a very ex- 
posed position. In front of these guns was an open field, and on the 
other side some woods in which a brigade of rebel infantry had formed 
in regimental front, four lines deep, and was moving out to capture the 
battery. General Banks asked General Bayard if the guns could be 
saved. Bayard, taking in the situation, ordered Major Falls, of the 
First Pennsylvania Cavalry, to charge his battalion upon the enemy’s 
infantry. The charge was made, but only one company succeeded in 
reaching the enemy. Some men of the company passed through the 
lines and returned, while the balance of the battalion was repulsed 
before reaching the open field. The captain of the company was 
wounded in five places, the second lieutenant killed,—in fact, the 
company came near being wiped out of existence; and when the first 
lieutenant, Warren L. Holbrook, came to rally the remnant of his 
company he found but a corporal’s guard. Knowing the modesty 
of that gallant officer, I take the liberty of mentioning his name. 
Eighty-eight horses were left dead on the field. The celebrated 
charge of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville is 
familiar to all; but this charge of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry 
even excelled that in boldness, for when the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry made its charge it was in column of fours and in the woods, 
and it came upon the enemy unexpectedly. But the First Pennsyl- 
vania cavalrymen at Cedar Mountain saw what was in their front: a 
clear, open field and death staring them in the face,—cannon in front 
of them and cannon to the left of them,—and theirs was a feat at arms 
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not unlike the charge of the Earl of Cardigan and his six hundred, 
made immortal by Tennyson.? 

We remained in the vicinity of the battle-ground of Cedar Moun- 
tain, taking up our old positions, until the 18th of August, when the 
great game of chess between Lee and Pope commenced, Lee trying to 
capture Washington before McClellan could transport his troops from 
the Peninsula to the defense of our capital, while we were trying to 
close the gaps in the mountains. Our cavalry did some sharp fighting 
during this backward movement of Pope’s. But there was no op- 
portunity for us to attack the enemy’s cavalry in mass until we 
arrived, on the 20th, on the open plains to the south of Rappahannock 
Station. Here Bayard formed his squadrons for a general attack. 
The enemy advanced a brigade of cavalry upon us, and they were met 
by the First New Jersey, First Pennsylvania, First Rhode Island, and 
Second New York Cavalry Regiments, with sabres drawn. We drove 
them back to Culpeper, and this check of their cavalry caused their 
infantry columns to halt and go into position, while we moved leisurely 
back, giving our infantry and trains time to cross the several fords of 
the Rappahannock River. 

A few nights afterwards there was a terrific storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain. It was impossible to recognize a person an arm’s 
length away, and yet we received orders to move rapidly up the river 
road to Sulphur Springs, and thence by way of Warrenton to Thorough- 
fare Gap. The storm, however, delayed us until the next morning, 
when we resumed our march, and reached Thoroughfare Gap on the 
evening of August 26, but too late by one hour, for Jackson had 
slipped through ahead of us. We captured about six hundred of 
his stragglers and a very important dispatch from Longstreet to him, 
informing him that he would be through early next morning. This 
information was sent to head-quarters, and General Rickett’s division 
was sent to our support. Bayard’s cavalry kept Longstreet’s corps 
back for six hours, and they were no doubt long ones to Jackson, 
who was then at Manassas. 

On the morning of August 28 my regiment took position between. 
Bull Run bridge and Groveton. Being in the advance with my squad- 
ron, I was ordered to deploy as skirmishers and develop the enemy, 
who were soon found, for they opened a battery upon me, and this was, 
I think, the beginning of the great battle of Second Bull Run. My 
squadron remained in this position all that day, with instructions to 


? The charge of the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry was made historical by Gen- 
eral Pleasonton’s official report after the battle of Chancellorsville. Reports like 
that sometimes cover up a multitude of blunders and give credit only to those 
who are killed. They also sometimes make great newspaper generals of their au- 
thors, and the millions who read the newspapers at home thus get their impressions 
as to who are the great fighters at the front. 
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keep a sharp lookout on Jackson’s right and report results to General 
Reynolds. My squadron at this time numbered ninety-five men, all 
armed with carbines, revolvers, and sabres. 

General Bayard received orders that evening to mass his cavalry on 
the open ground to the left of the Gainesville pike and prepare for a 
grand charge and night attack on Jackson’s right flank. Bayard, 
knowing that my men were familiar with that flank, sent me orders 
to retire quietly and report to him at the Burnt Chimneys, near the 
Bull Run bridge. This having been done, we were taken along the 
flank of the brigade to the head of the column and were told what we 
were expected to do,—to lead the charge and strike directly for the 
enemy’s artillery, destroy its usefulness, if possible, and come out at the 
point where we had been picketing during the day, while Bayard was 
to lead the brigade in person down the right and left centres of the 
main lines. The signal for this charge was to be three artillery shots 
over our heads at intervals of one minute each, and when the third 
shot was fired I was to move at a walk to within a short distance of the 
rebel skirmish line, then hurl my squadron in column of platoons upon 
the enemy, sweeping along their extreme right. Imagine the thoughts 
that passed through my mind,—home, mother, sisters, brothers, and 
sweetheart all jumbled in my head at once. The suspense was awful ! 
The men were admonished to follow their leader, and if he should 
fall to continue on and carry out his orders. The first shot was 
fired ; then came a long delay. Wondering what could be the cause 
of this, I rose in my saddle, looked to the rear, and found that all 
the supports had retired and that we had been left alone. Suddenly 
Bayard rode up to me and, with choked voice, said, “Thank God, you 
are saved! The orders have been countermanded, and you can take up 
your old position over on the left.” I must acknowledge that tears 
trickled down my cheeks while I was on the way to my old position. 
What would have been the result had this charge been made? Directly 
in our front, as we discovered next day, was a deep gully or washout, 
though Bayard had been assured that it was a clear, open field: Here 
would have been another “sunken road” as at Waterloo, and perhaps 
another Victor Hugo writing of the charge, while we poor souls would 
have been hurled to death, trampled beneath the hoofs of the horses of 
those who followed us. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the battle of Second Bull Run 
I observed that the enemy were massing a large body of troops in front 
of our extreme left, and I sent several verbal messages to that effect by 
trustworthy non-commissioned officers to General Bayard, who was 
near General Pope. I began sending these messages between three 
and four o’clock, and my last one was to inform him that the enemy 
had placed four batteries of artillery in position, that I had counted 
twenty-eight sets of colors, that more troops were moving into position, 
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and that if the enemy made an attack, they would strike the Penn- 
sylvania Reserves on the left and rear. When the sergeant who car- 
ried this message returned, he told me that General Pope remarked 
to General Bayard, “Oh, that officer don’t know his business. He 
don’t know what he is talking about. Tell the fool that those people 
he sees are General Porter’s men forming on the right of the enemy.” 
I felt very much annoyed at this, and I don’t deny that I used some 
very strong language about my superior officer, though most of it was 
done mentally. However, I rode rapidly over to General Reynolds, 
informed him of the fact, and persuaded him to come and see for 
himself. One glance was sufficient for him. He dashed back to his 
division and changed front to the left to meet the attack. Those who 
were in the Pennsylvania Reserves at that time can testify that the 
movement to the left was hardly finished when the heavy column I 
had again and again reported burst upon them, crushing their left 
back upon and through our artillery, leaving the guns in the hands 
of the enemy. I have often wondered who was the fool,—the general 
or the captain. 

My squadron rode along the flank of this charging column of the 
enemy, and expended nearly all of its carbine ammunition upon it. They 
paid no more attention to us, however, than if we were so many gnats 
flying in the air. In my opinion the final repulse of the enemy was 
chiefly due to a small brigade of regular infantry. It seemed to me 
_ that every line that came in their front was wiped out. Their firing 
was done with coolness and precision; their commanding officer had 
them well in hand. It was a scene well worthy of the pencil of an 
artist; but we did not have that kind of people with us when such 
opportunities occurred. I crossed the Bull Run bridge with these regu- 
lars between sundown and dark. At that time the enemy seemed to 
be retiring very rapidly, as though they were retreating from the field. 
I thought at the time that we should have been pursuing them instead 
of retiring. But orders had to be obeyed. 

I joined my regiment next morning near Centreville, my squadron 
having been held for picket duty that night near the bridge. 

General Bayard and I had several conversations afterwards about 
what I have stated. He always cautioned me to be careful in my 
language about what I knew, as doubtless there would be an in- 
vestigation concerning the battle, and he wanted me to corroborate 
him in case he should be called upon to testify before a court of in- 
quiry. But the brave soldier was called to a higher court before his 
testimony could be taken, and until now I have remained silent upon 
the subject. 

After the battle our cavalry brigade retired to the defenses of Wash- 
ington, and remained there for six weeks, when we again took up the line 
of march, joining McClellan’s army (which had recrossed the Potomac 
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after Antietam) between the Bull Run Mountains and the Blue Ridge. 
We continued on in the advance, skirmishing and charging daily, and 
never halted until we arrived at Rappahannock Station, on a cold, 
stormy night in November, my squadron capturing a large picket post 
of the enemy and saving the railroad bridge. Here we received the 
news that McClellan had been relieved and Burnside placed in com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac. Soon we again took up the line of 
march and moved rapidly towards Fredericksburg. 

In the battle of Fredericksburg the cavalry took a peculiar part. 
It is not generally known that Bayard’s cavalry was used for the pur- 
pose of developing the enemy’s artillery and infantry in front of Frank- 
lin’s crossing, but such was the fact. An English officer who, if I 
remember rightly, was a volunteer aide on General Lee’s staff, in an 
article published in Blackwood’s Magazine, referred in compliment- 
ary terms to the manner in which my squadron manceuvred across 
the railroad, and for its bold advance upon the enemy’s lines. I may 
be mistaken, but I have always given to Thomas Martin, a private 
in my company (“ M”), the credit of having unhorsed General Maxcy 
Gregg. Observing a general officer, as I thought, about two hundred 
yards in my front, looking at us through his field-glass, Martin and 
I dismounted, and standing between our two horses, Martin rested his 
carbine on my shoulder, and the instant he fired I noticed the mounted 
officer fall from his saddle. I afterwards learned that General Gregg 
was killed on that part of the field, and about that time. 

In all my experience, from my baptism of fire at Falling Waters on 
July 1, 1861, down to Jetersville, April 5, 1865, I never was under 
such a terrific fire of shot, shell, and musketry as in this movement in 
General Franklin’s front. The shot and shell seemed to make the 
atmosphere blue. Our loss in men was very small, but in horses large. 
Poor Martin was wounded and made a cripple for life. 

In this battle of Fredericksburg fell mortally wounded my beau- 
ideal of a cavalry general. Quick to act, brave to a fault, careful of 
his men, and dearly beloved by his whole command was General 
George D. Bayard, the Sheridan of our army in the early days of the 
war. His last words to his adjutant-general (Captain H. C. Weir) 
were, “Give my compliments to General Burnside, and say that I 
desire Colonel Dave Gregg to command my cavalry,” and then he 
expired. 

A few days after this our old stand-by, General David McM. 
Gregg, assumed command of our brigade. He was well dubbed “Old 
Reliable.” He proved himself to be the Stonewall of our cavalry 
corps. 

Early in the year 1863 the cavalry was organized into a corps 
under the command of General Stoneman, the First Division under 
General Pleasonton, the Second under General Averell, and the Third 
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under General Gregg. Our duties during the winter were not very 
arduous. On April 1 an order came from the War Department 
detailing me for duty as inspector-general on the staff of General 
Gregg. 

On April 29 we moved out of camp, crossed the Rappahannock 
and Rapidan Rivers, pushed boldly into the enemy’s country, and soon 
came back faster than we went. As a stupid failure “Stoneman’s 
Raid” was a complete success, Our only accomplishments were the 
burning of a few canal-boats on the upper James River (at Columbia), 
some bridges, hen-roosts, and tobacco-houses. 

This campaign of Stoneman’s put a damper upon Bayard’s old 
cavalry command. Many times have I had a quiet laugh when remem- 
bering conversations with brother officers about our new corps com- 
mander, who promised to show General Hooker a few dead cavalrymen. 
His career, however, was happily soon cut short, and he was succeeded 
by General Pleasonton, who, afterwards, at Gettysburg, according to 
his own account, offered to give General Meade a lesson as to how to 
make a great general out of himself. 

Under the new leadership came the cavalry battle of Brandy 
Station, or Fleetwood, as it is called by the rebels. This was the be- 
ginning of the Gettysburg campaign. [arly in June information 
was received at head-quarters that the rebel cavalry corps, numbering 
about twelve thousand men, was to be reviewed on the 8th by General 
Robert E. Lee at Culpeper Court-House. Lee expected great achieve- 
ments from this mounted force, for it was composed of the flower and 
pick of the “Southern chivalry,” the eyes and ears of the grand army 
he was about to lead into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

Now came a good chance to pile up dead cavalrymen. On June 
9, the day after this grand review, General Buford crossed his di- 
vision at Beverly Ford early in the morning, intending to attack the 
enemy’s cavalry in front, while Gregg’s and Duffie’s (formerly A verell’s) 
divisions crossed farther down, at Kelly’s Ford, to attack it in the rear. 
This movement was not intended to bring on a general engagement 
between the two armies, but merely to find out what was up, and at the 
same time to take the conceit out of the rebel cavalry. Whole regi- 
ments came together with tremendous shocks, we using our sabres with 
effect, while the rebels used their revolvers, crying out to us, “ Put 
up your sabres; draw your pistols and fight like gentlemen!” At 
one time the dust was so thick that we could not tell friend from foe. 
This hand-to-hand business continued on and off for about a couple of 
hours, when we retired from the field at our leisure, unfollowed. Many 
a brave man fell that day ; some of them in, and beyond, the rebel 
batteries. The First New Jersey lost heavily; their colonel, Percy 
Wyndham, was wounded, Lieutenant-Colonel Broderick and Major 
Shelmire killed, and Captain Sawyer and others captured. Broderick’s 
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body was found with a sabre sticking through it, and at his side lay 
a dead rebel with Broderick’s sabre through his body also. 

General Gregg was so unfortunate as to lose three guns of the Sixth 
New York Light Battery through the recklessness of Colonel Percy 
Wyndham, who commanded my brigade. The latter had ordered 
the battery to follow the First New Jersey Cavalry in a charge, and 
go into position on the crest of Fleetwood Hill, to the left of the 
Barbour house. Just as the guns were swung into position and un- 
limbered the enemy made a countercharge, driving back a broken 
squadron of the First New Jersey and a detachment of the First Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, both of which passed through the battery to the rear. 
The men in charge of the limbers were swept back in the confusion. 
The dust was so thick it was almost impossible to tell a Reb from 
a Yank. I sent my orderly to the rear to find the limbers and have 
the guns taken back to their original position, in the open field, to the 
right of Brandy Station. In a few moments two squadrons of the 
First Maryland Cavalry came trotting through the dust, and I asked 
the commanding officer where he was going. He replied that he was 
ordered forward to support the battery. I told him to follow me at a 
gallop, or there would not be any battery to support. As we emerged 
from the dust we could see the cannoneers dragging the guns by hand 
down the hill, followed by a large body of the enemy firing their re- 
volvers. We at once charged the enemy, clearing the crest of the hill, 
and driving them back through their own battery. By this time there 
was but a small squad left of the First Maryland, for they had drifted 
in all directions through the heavy clouds of dust. I took back at 
a gallop the few of us who kept together, and began searching for 
the guns. I found the pieces, but lost the Marylanders. After keep- 
ing me waiting a long time my orderly came back, stating that he 
could not find the limbers, and reported that Colonel Wyndham was 
wounded, that he could not find the brigade, and could not tell who 
was in command of it. I was so chagrined about the predicament in 
which the battery was placed that I gave vent to my feeling so forcibly 
as to be noticed by the brave cannoneers, who gave three cheers, and 
said they would remain and be captured along with their guns. I said, 
“ No, men, none of that kind of medicine for me. I will try and find 
help for you.” The guns had been drawn down to the base of the 
hill, and while I was trying to collect some men together for the pur- 
pose of having them hauled away, a heavy column of rebel cavalry 
came charging around the corner of the house, with their battle-flag in 
advance. One of the guns happened to have a round of canister in 
it. The sergeant in command of the piece pointed it towards the charg- 
ing column, fired, and repulsed them, within forty yards of us. The 
head of this column was badly cut up, leaving a number of horses and 
men, and the battle-flag, on the slope of the hill. The sergeant ran 
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up the hill to pick up the rebel colors, and was within a few yards of 
them, when the head of the First Maine Cavalry came dashing past 
the spot in pursuit of the enemy. One of the men wheeled his horse, 
dismounted, picked up the colors, and rode off, the sergeant of the gun 
losing his prize. Seeing General Kilpatrick near the First Maine (that 
regiment being in his brigade), I rode over to him and begged him 
to rescue the abandoned guns, His answer was, “ To hell with them! 
Let Gregg look out for his own guns.” I implored him not to be so 
selfish, but to come on and help us out of our scrape, but his reply 
was, “No! damned if I will.” I then rode back and told the few 
cannoneers that were left to save themselves by crossing the railroad, 
and to go over to the woods, where they would find some of our infantry. 
-I remained with the guns, in hopes of our command returning for 
them, until another column of rebel cavalry came trotting down the 
hill towards me, capturing the pieces without a struggle. Not wishing 
to be on too intimate terms with my Southern friends, I politely raised 
my cap to them and rapidly rode away. 

General Gregg was not aware of the loss of the guns until late in 
the day, when I told him of it, and he was very much annoyed to think 
that such a thing could happen, and so unnecessarily, and he be in entire 
ignorance of the matter. 

To give an idea as to how the authorities at Richmond felt about 
this battle, on the day of the engagement I picked up the Richmond 
Inquirer, fresh from Richmond, containing an article extolling the 
Confederate cavalry, calling it the flower and chivalry of the South. 
A few days afterwards I read another article, and a very mournful one 
it was, wondering who was to blame for its broken condition, and ex- 
claiming what an outrage it was that tailors and shoemakers mounted 
on horses should be permitted to come upon their chivalry and treat 
them in so unseemly a manner. 

After this engagement we were kept busy scouting in all directions 
upon the rear and flank of our army, constantly watching along the 
slopes of the Blue Ridge and Bull Run Mountains. On June 13 
the cavalry corps, still under General Pleasonton, was consolidated 
into two divisions under Generals Buford (First) and Gregg (Second). 

At Aldie, near a gap in the Bull Run Mountains, on June 17, the 
corps, with Gregg in the advance, met the rebel cavalry again, and 
drove them back in the direction of Middleburg, and again on the 
19th drove them beyond it. In these engagements we lost heavily, for 
the rebels fought behind stone fences, dismounted, while we attacked 
them mounted. Nevertheless the “tailors and shoemakers” were too 
much for the “chivalry,” and they were compelled to fall back to 
Upperville. Here, on the 21st, Gregg and Buford made a combined 
attack, charging over stone walls and ditches, capturing many prisoners, 
and driving the rebel cavalry through Ashby’s Gap into the Shenan- 
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doah Valley, shutting them out from a view of the movements of 
our army. We held these people back until the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac had crossed the Potomac into Maryland. Then 
we moved back to Aldie, through the Bull Run Mountains and north- 
ward to Edwards Ferry, on the Potomac, which we crossed on the 
afternoon of June 27, and marched direct to Frederick city, Maryland. 
While there, on June 28, a new division (the Third) was formed out 
of General Stahl’s cavalry, and General Kilpatrick placed in command 
of it, with Custer and Farnsworth, just commissioned as brigadier-gen- 
erals, in command of brigades. Poor Farnsworth only lived a few days 
to enjoy his star, falling at the head of his brigade at Gettysburg.* 

We spent the next day near Frederick scouting in all directions, 
During the night of June 29 we resumed the march towards West- 
minster. At daybreak next morning we charged the town, struck 
Stuart’s rear-guard, and took a number of rebel prisoners. We con- 
tinued on to Manchester and Hanover Junction, from which latter 
place Huey’s brigade was sent back to guard the wagon-train. Thence 
we marched towards Hanover and Gettysburg. These movements of 
ours forced the rebel cavalry to keep well off to our right, and pre- 
vented them from knowing what our infantry were doing or where 
their own army was. 

Now for the-Right Flank at Gettysburg. Histories and poems had 
been written about this great battle and maps published, utterly 
ignoring our services, until at last we of the cavalry had to cry 
“Halt.” Nor did we hear anything from our government historian, 
Colonel Batchelder, except about the first and the second and the third 
day’s fights, the Round Tops, the Emmittsburg road, Culp’s Hill, 
Cemetery Hill, Seminary Ridge, and John Burns, but nothing about 
the cavalry. 

And here I must return thanks to the Comte de Paris and to his 
able assistant, Colonel John P. Nicholson, who in their investigations 
went more thoroughly into the history of the battle than any previous 
historians, for it was they who were instrumental in bringing to the 
notice of the world what we always knew to be the case, that the cav- 
alry under the command of General Gregg were the means of saving 
the Army of the Potomac at the time Pickett was moving up to the 
“high-water mark” of the Rebellion. 


It was the general opinion among us cavalrymen that Farnsworth was 
murdered through a foolish and reckless order of his division commander. 
Farnsworth’s brigade was ordered to charge mounted down a wooded hill covered 
with large round bowlders, with a stone fence at the bottom, behind which lay the 
enemy’s infantry. Farnsworth, thinking there was a mistake, hesitated, when his 
superior asked if he was afraid to charge the enemy, for if so, he, the superior, 
would charge his brigade forhim. Farnsworth, with a look of scorn and contempt, 
ordered his men forward, and fell dead at the stone wall, while the portion of his 
command which he took with him was cut to pieces. 
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The rebel general J. E. B. Stuart came upon the field early on the 
morning of July 3, with about seven thousand mounted men under 
him. After he had made disposition of his command on or near the 
Stallsmith farm, about three miles east of Gettysburg, he caused several 
random shots to be fired in various directions. This firing no doubt 
was prearranged with Lee, signaling that his position was favorable 
and that he was ready to move in conjunction with Pickett to strike 
our infantry in rear. Colonel McIntosh, on whose brigade staff I 
was serving, concluded that something was up, and, having relieved a 
portion of Custer’s Michigan Brigade, he ordered an advance of our 
line dismounted. This movement of MclIntosh’s brought on the en- 
gagement before Stuart expected, and exposed his whole design. Gregg, 
seeing the situation, recalled Custer, who had previously received orders 
to move over to the left fank of our army near Round Top. He then 
put in position all of his artillery, under cover of a wheat-field, order- 
ing the guns to be double-shotted with canister and await his further 
orders. Our dismounted lines were refused in the centre, in front of 
the artillery, forming an inverse wedge. After we had held them back 
for about an hour, heavy bodies of the rebel cavalry burst into view 
over a rise of ground. They came on in magnificent style. It was 
terribly grand to witness. In two parallel columns, charging in squad- 
ron front, little knowing what was awaiting them, they came on, yell- 
ing and looking like demons. Canister and _percussion-shell were 
poured into them until they reached within one hundred yards of our 
guns. Then our bold Custer came dashing over the field at the head 
of the First Michigan Cavalry, with his yellow locks flying and his 
long sabre brandishing through the air. He looked like a fiend incar- 
nate, the fire of battle burning in his eyes. In the mean time the dis- 
mounted men poured in a withering fire with their carbines upon both 
flanks of the rebel columns. What a sight this was! The enemy’s 
horses climbing over each other, rearing and plunging, many of their 
men being struck in the back by the fore feet of the horses in their rear. 
Then McIntosh and his staff charged with their orderlies, sabring right 
and left. Such a horrible din it was, amid the clashing of sabres and 
continuous roll of the small-arms and the curses and demands to sur- 
render. I do not wish to be egotistical, but will quote from an account 
of the fight: “ For minutes, which seemed like hours, the Confederate 
column stood its ground. Captain Thomas, of the staff, seeing that a 
little more was needed to turn the tide, cut his way over to the woods 
on the right, where he knew he could find Hart, who had remounted 
his squadron of the First New Jersey. In the mélée, near the colors, 
was an officer of high rank, and the two headed the squadron for that 
part of the fight. They came within reach of him with their sabres, 
and then it was that Wade Hampton was wounded.” 

Captain William E. Miller, of the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
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and Captain Hart, from the right of the field, charged their squadrons 
through the rear portion of the columns, and the former almost reached 
the rebel batteries. The desperate charging of these two squadrons 
seemed to me to turn the tide of battle. In this charge of Hart’s 
squadron was another gallant though modest cavalryman, Lieutenant 
Edward H. Parry, who as a staff officer rode side by side with me 
in many severe engagements. Eventually the rebel cavalry were driven 
from the field never to return except as guests of the victors, twenty- 
three years after the battle, and as citizens of a country they tried to 
destroy. It is not difficult to conjecture what would have been the 
result had these seven thousand cavalrymen succeeded in reaching the 
Baltimore pike, striking the reserve artillery and trains at the mo- 
ment when Pickett was moving up to the assault of Cemetery Ridge. 

On the night of July 4 our brigade moved over to the left of the 
army to picket in front of Round Top. I will never forget that night. 
It was raining hard and so dark that we were compelled to use lanterns 
to remove the dead and dying out of our way, fearing our horses would 
crush them under their feet. The moans of the dying were horrible. 
Sometimes I imagine I can still hear their voices ringing in my ears. 
It was awful! 

Then commenced the race after Lee’s defeated army. For a few 
days we had with us “ Beau” Neill’s brigade of the Sixth Corps, but on 
July 12 we cut loose from them, marched to Boonsborough, where’ we 
rejoined General Gregg and one of the other brigades of our division, 
and, pushing rapidly to Harper’s Ferry, crossed over the Potomac on 
the 14th, with our head-quarters’ band playing “I wish I was in 
Dixie.” Next day the two brigades moved out to Shepherdstown and 
encountered the rebel cavalry again, fighting dismounted behind stone 
walls and fences all day. An officer of the signal corps sent us a report 
that all of Lee’s army had crossed over to our side of the river and 
that we were being surrounded by the enemy. Consequently, when 
night came, we made a hasty retreat to Harper’s Ferry. A singular 
thing about this fight was that while we did not claim any victory, and 
left all our killed and wounded behind in charge of our surgeons, when 
the latter rejoined us a few days afterwards they told us that the rebels 
had commenced their retreat even before we did, also leaving their 
killed and wounded in charge of their surgeons. That, it is believed, 
was the only drawn fight the cavalry of both armies ever had—where 
each abandoned the field to the other—during the four years’ contest. 

Our line of march southward was over the same ground as that 
traversed by McClellan in 1862 after Antietam. Nothing much of 
note occurred. We did not get a fair chance at the rebel cavalry again 
until we arrived, on September 13, in the neighborhood of Culpeper 
Court-House. Here Gregg made a mounted attack, driving the rebel 
cavalry fifteen miles. While we of the staff were placing the regi- 
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ments in position for this mounted charge I was ordered to find a cover 
for the Sixth Ohio Cavalry, and took them into a heavy piece of oak 
timber near the edge of the open country. While I was reporting to 
General Gregg how our lines were formed he observed the Sixth Ohio 
breaking and coming back through the woods in great disorder. He at 
once ordered me to stop and re-form them, but I soon became demoralized 
myself when I felt the belligerent end of a hornet upon my cheek. 
The brave old colonel (Steedman) of the Sixth Ohio said that they 
could stand all the shot and shell the d—d rebels could give them, but 
not a hornets’ nest. Thus were some of the bravest of our soldiers 
ignominiously put to flight. 

And here let me call attention to another instance of the way in 
which some of our generals gained reputation. When Gregg made his 
dashing attack upon the enemy at Culpeper Court-House our brigade, 
being on the left of his line, made a half-wheel, swept down on the 
flank of the enemy, and drove away the cannoneers from their battery 
as well as its supports. While we were busy in front in pursuit of these 
people, having passed the guns, a brigadier-general commanding one 
of the other divisions, with his staff and orderlies, rode up and had the 
guns quietly hauled off the field. A few days after this I bought a copy 
of a New York paper, with a flaming header in large type, announcing 
the gallant and desperate charge of Kilpatrick’s cavalry division, and 
how its commander had led it in person and captured a battery from 
the rebels. General Gregg, with his usual modesty, never protested, 
and we who had done the capturing were the only ones who did the 
growling for him. There is nothing like newspaper glory for promo- 
tion in time of war, and there were only too many of such newspaper 
generals among us. Gregg would never permit a newspaper corre- 
spondent about his command, and hence our division was not appreci- 
ated, outside of army circles, as it should have been. 

In the month of October came our retrograde movement to Centre- 
ville and Fairfax, and another great cavalry charge was witnessed 
between Culpeper Court-House and Brandy Station, where we repulsed 
a fearful onslaught of the rebel cavalry and drove them back upon 
their infantry supports. 

After we had crossed over to the north side of the Rappahannock 
we had a severe dismounted engagement, and during the day, which 
was election day in Ohio, the troops belonging to that State voted for 
State candidates. I was detailed to personally superintend the voting 
in the Sixth Ohio Cavalry. We relieved one company at a time for 
the purpose, then sent them back to the front and retired the next, and 
so on until the whole regiment had voted. I doubt if many of the 
“statesmen” of the present day would care to mix in “ practical poli- 
tics” under similar circumstances. 

A few days after this I was severely hurt at Bristow Station and 
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sent to hospital for ninety days. Upon my return to the front great 
changes had taken place. General Torbert was in command of the 
First Division, “Old Stand-By” Gregg retaining his own, the Sec- 
ond, and General Wilson in command of the Third Division, with 
“ Cavalry Sheridan” in command of the corps. 

On May 3, 1864, Gregg’s division moved out from its winter quar- 
ters at Warrenton, marched to the Rappahannock at Kelly’s Ford, and 
crossed over to Ely’s Ford on the Rapidan. We forced our way over 
the river, taking the advance of the Second Corps into “The Wilder- 
ness” until we came to Todd’s Tavern on the Brock road. There we 
were dismounted and moved to the left and front of a division of 
the Second Corps which was hotly engaged, and we pressed back the 
right of the rebel line. During this contest a gay-looking first lieu- 
tenant of the engineer corps from General Meade’s staff came up to 
me, asked if I was Captain Thomas, and said that Gregg and Sheridan 
had sent him out there to me so that I might show him a cavalry charge 
if we should have one. A few moments afterwards an officer reported 
to me that General Davies, my brigade commander, on whose staff I 
was serving, and two of his officers had just been captured by the 
enemy. Learning the direction in which they had been taken, I took 
a mounted squadron of the First New Jersey, the nearest at hand, and 
said to the gay lieutenant, ‘‘ Now is your chance for a charge.” We 
dashed through the enemy to the rescue of our friends, the lieutenant 
far in advance of us all, and recaptured them. This officer afterwards 
distinguished himself as a general in the cavalry during the latter part 
of the war and on the Mexican frontier. The dashing Mackenzie, for 
he it was, afterwards called me his godfather for giving him his first 
baptism in a cavalry charge. 

After our division had been relieved by the Second Corps, General 
Sheridan, with his command, cut loose for a short time from the Army 
of the Potomac and went on his successful raid around Lee’s army, 
destroying the latter’s communication with Richmond. While on this 
raid—at Beaver Dam Station, on the Fredericksburg and Richmond 
Railroad—Custer captured a train of cars loaded with some of our 
infantry who had been taken prisoners a few days before in the Wilder- 
ness, and they expressed their delight by singing, “ Ain’t we glad to 
get out of the Wilderness?” Our division remained as rear-guard, 
while the advance were destroying trains, stores, and railroads. On 
the morning after the capture of Beaver Dam Station, and just as day 
was breaking, I called up one of the orderlies, who was a barber, to 
shave me. He jumped to earn his quarter, while I looked around 
among my brother officers who were sleeping and chuckled to myself 
in having stolen a march on them. The barber had taken the beard 
from off one side of my face when the enemy opened two batteries 
upon us, the shells passing directly over our quarters. Such a scramble 
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as we had to get to our horses, and I only half-shaved! The joke 
was turned upon me, and I did not have the balance finished until 
noon. 

We again fought the rebel cavalry at Yellow Tavern on May 11 
and gave them a severe thrashing, capturing some of their artillery and 
many prisoners. In this engagement the great rebel cavalry chieftain, 
General J. E. B. Stuart, was mortally wounded while rallying his men. 
During the attack in our front my brigade was having a lively time of 
it in the rear. We were being pestered all day by a regiment of rebel 
cavalry, and General Davies sent two of his staff back to look after 
his extreme rear and watch these troublesome people, for they were 
very annoying to our column. At last our opportunity came. We 
observed them preparing for a mounted charge. Quickly dismounting 
the rear-guard, we placed them in ambush on either side of a sunken 
road. The brave fellows came boldly on, but not one of them re- 
turned. They were all killed, wounded, or captured. 

We continued our marching and fighting until we came into the 
defenses of Richmond on the Brook road, a broad highway leading 
into the city. Here were required skill, good generalship, and a cool 
head, but “ Cavalry Sheridan” was equal to the occasion. We fought 
front, flanks, and rear against infantry and cavalry, repulsing charge 
after charge, killing two rebel generals and scores of their men. Oh, 
how we prayed for room to make a mounted charge, but could not! 
At one time our situation was critical, and some of us became a 
little nervous. For a while General Sheridan seemed at a loss what 
to do, and suggested that General Gregg mount his division and 
try to break through the enemy’s lines, so as to draw off the forces 
attacking our other two divisions, and thus allow Wilson’s command 
to cross the Chickahominy, and that he (Gregg) rejoin the Army of 
the Potomac the best way he could, leaving his artillery with Sheridan 
and the rest of the corps. Gregg, however, concluded to hold fast 
where he was. ‘Then we dismounted some more regiments and 
advanced our lines on the flanks and rear. The enemy thinking we 
intended to make a general attack, concluded to anticipate it by a coun- 
tercharge, which they did, just as we wanted them to do, and they were 
repulsed all along the lines. While we held the flanks and rear, Custer, 
with his Michiganders and their Spencer carbines, drove the enemy 
from the front and built a bridge across the Chickahominy at Meadow 
Bridges, by which we succeeded in getting all of our artillery over. 
We then retired without molestation. This proved that we had given 
the rebels a severe drubbing, and in sight, too, of the spires of the 
rebel capital. We then marched on until we reached Butler’s army, and 
encamped on the banks of the James River at Haxliall’s Landing, re- 
maining there two days to replenish our supplies of rations, forage, and 
ammunition. 

Vou. I. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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While at Haxhall’s I got out my fishing-lines with the intention of 
having a catfish supper, for catfish were plenty in the river. During 
the excitement of catching the fish I noticed one of my lines drawn 
taut. I began pulling it up, and said to Captain Parry, who was with 
me, “I guess I have a whale this time,” when behold! a water-logged 
torpedo came to the surface with a large catfish twisted around one of 
the blocks. No one could have dropped anything quicker than I did 
that combination of catfish and torpedo, and pulled for shore. In the 
mean time Parry was having a good Jaugh at my expense. Out in 
front of me was a picket boat, and the officer hailed me to know what 
was the matter. When I told him, he passed word to the rear, and 
said, “ Hold on to your line; the captain will come in his gig.” I was 
curious to know how the captain could run a gig on water, and the crew 
of the boat laughed very heartily at my ignorance. I gave the whole 
business to the captain, and shortly after received from him in return 
a nice case of the “ardent.” 

We rejoined the Army of the Potomac near Spottsylvania Court- 
House on May 25, and then took the advance again until we arrived 
at Hawes’ Shops. Here, on the 28th, we were attacked by cavalry and 
infantry, and fought dismounted for five hours, driving the enemy from 
the field. In this engagement I think we piled up more dead rebels 
than in any other of our fights during the whole war. A few days 
afterwards General Grant made his head-quarters on our battle-ground, 
but was forced to move them on account of the stench arising from the 
dead bodies which were still unburied. 

The next day after the fight at Hawes’ Shops we moved to the left 
around Bethesda Church, witnessing the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps’ 
hard contest with the enemy at that place. On the following day we 
arrived at Cold Harbor just in the nick of time to prevent the enemy’s 
infantry from taking an old line of breastworks. We repulsed several 
of their charges, and held our ground until relieved by General 
“ Baldy” Smith’s command, which was very slow in coming to our 
relief from West Point, on the York River. 

After being relieved by General Smith’s command we mounted, 
moved by the left, and were constantly engaged with the enemy until 
we reached Bottoms’ Bridge, where we took our stand to await all 
comers. After resting a couple of days, Sheridan took two of his 
divisions and commenced another long march for the relief of General 
Hunter, who was supposed to be at Lynchburg, or in its vicinity. At 
Trevellian Station, on the Lynchburg and Richmond Railroad, on June 
11, we butted against the rebel cavalry corps and a division of 
infantry. These people gave us a good shaking up, but we captured 
several hundred prisoners, and learning from them that Hunter had 
retreated over the mountains and that they had been sent by rail to 
overtake us, Sheridan concluded that he had better get back home. 
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So we gathered up our slightly wounded, and came back by the way 
of the Spottsylvania battle-ground, the column marching past the 
famous tree that was cut down by musket-balls in the Bloody Angle. 
We made a rapid and circuitous march, and arrived at the White House 
Landing, on the Pamunkey River. Here we found an immense wagon- 
train waiting for us to guard it over the country to the James River. 
In performing this duty General Sheridan displayed great generalship, 
preserving the trains and delivering them safely inside of our lines. 
During the movement Gregg’s cavalry division covered the rear and 
flank next to the enemy. About the time Sheridan was parking the 
train on the banks of the James we were attacked at Saint Mary’s 
Church, on June 24, by a superior force of the enemy, composed of 
mounted and dismounted cavalry and one division of infantry. We 
came together like two battering-rams, then backed off for vantage- 
ground, and went at each other again and again. This unequal en- 
gagement continued all day and until night spread its protecting 
mantle over us. We then retired within our lines near Wilcox’s Land- 
ing. This retreat would never have happened had it not been that 
Sheridan and the other division were in entire ignorance of what was 
going on in their rear, for the enemy had captured all dispatches sent 
to him by Gregg, several officers and men being taken prisoners while 
performing this messenger duty. Our losses in killed, wounded, and 
captured upon the field were very heavy. But we did well, considering 
that the numbers opposed to us were three or four to one, and did not 
lose a single wheel, though we were pretty severely knocked about. 

The cavalry corps were, on June 28, ferried across the James River 
to the south side, and we moved up towards Petersburg, taking posi- 
tion on the left and rear of our army at that point. During the 
months of July and August, Sheridan was kept very busy marching 
his cavalry from the left of the Army of the Potomac over to the right 
of the Army of the James and back again. In every one of these 
movements we were hotly engaged dismounted, and struck some severe 
blows, invariably killing some general officer belonging to the enemy. 
On one of these occasions, after moving over to the right, Sheridan was 
ordered to embark two of his divisions upon transports, and instead of 
going up the James he went down, crossed the bay and went up tlie 
Potomac to Washington, and thence to the Shenandoah Valley. The 
history of his succeeding campaign is familiar to all. 

Gregg’s division remained with the Army of the Potomac, covering 
its left and rear, taking the advance in all reconnoissances in force 
made by the army. During one of the engagements at Ream’s Station, 
Colonel Chamberlain, of the First Massachusetts Cavalry, was wounded 
in the arm by a “ tree-frog,” or sharp-shooter. I asked him why he 
was limping around in such a funny manner. His reply was, “ Damn 
it, Tommy, if you were wounded in the arm you would limp too.” 
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We saw the fellow who fired the shot and ran some men to the bottom 
of the tree. Chamberlain gave the order to fire, when down came Mr, 
Tree-Frog looking like a bundle of rags. In this same engayement 
Mahone’s division was repulsed three times by the First District of 
Columbia Cavalry, dismounted. This regiment was composed of 
Maine men and was shortly afterwards consolidated with the First 
Maine Cavalry. It was armed with the Henry rifle (sixteen-shooter), 
and was composed of veterans who could not be excelled for coolness 
and bravery. Its position at Ream’s Station, on August 25, was on 
the left of a new division of the Second Corps. A German brigade 
in this division deliberately abandoned a new line of intrenchments 
with seven guns, leaving their loaded muskets standing up against the 
earthworks. Some of our dismounted cavalrymen used these muskets 
as long as they could find ammunition for them. General Hancock 
and General Gregg were present in person, for they were anxious to 
save the guns, and the slaughter in Mahone’s division must have been 
terrible, as the repeating rifles wiped out line after line. No supports 
coming, the cavalry was compelled to give way when Mahone made his 
fourth charge, capturing the guns of the Second Corps. In the last 
charge my horse was killed and I was severely injured, and was sent 
home for thirty days in consequence. 

Returning to the front on October 1, I was relieved from staff duty 
and ordered to take command of my regiment, now composed of re- 
enlisted veterans who had passed through the furnace of war from 
1861 to 1864. 

In the latter part of October our brigade did some very effective 
work in the engagement at the Davis farm, on the left and rear of 
our lines at Petersburg. General Fitz~-Hugh Lee threw his whole 
command upon us, compelling our brigade to change front three times, 
but we repulsed him at every point, driving him from the field. We 
did not know what force we were engaged with until we captured the 
adjutant-general of Young’s brigade. That handsome officer remarked 
to General Davies that it was fearfully bad weather for moving about 
and for cavalry fighting. Davies replied, “ Yes, you people were not 
contented in your camps, but must come out here for a fight, and I 
guess you got one.” The adjutant-general, noticing the troops his 
people were fighting, asked General Davies how many brigades he had 
under him. Upon being informed that there was but one brigade of 
five regiments, he exclaimed, “ Impossible! Why, we had three bri- 
gades against you.” He was then started for the rear, apparently 
much chagrined. 

A few days after this Gregg’s division was ordered out to join the 
Second Corps in a reconnoissance in force to the left of our army, be- 
yond Hatcher’s Run. These reconnoissances were generally accom- 
panied by Generals Grant and Meade in person, and our engagements 
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with the enemy sometimes resulted in a heavy battle. During this 
particular movement the First Pennsylvania Veteran Cavalry cov- 
ered the rear of our division, while the First Maine Cavalry was in 
the advance, forcing a crossing at some creek. General Gregg was 
apxious to connect with Hancock’s left flank, but as he could only 
move his division in columns of twos through the dense woods, the 
movement was very slow. During its execution we were attacked 
by a brigade of rebel cavalry, commanded by General (now Senator) 
Butler, of South Carolina. For a full half-hour the enemy had a 
soft thing of it, throwing shot and shell into us without our being 
able to reply. But Gregg could not bother with side issues at that 
critical moment, so he ordered the First Pennsylvania Cavalry “to 
take care of those people,” as he expressed it. The attack of this small 
regiment on the flank of the rebels was so sudden that the latter 
were glad to escape with their guns. The officers and men of the 
First Pennsylvania were highly elated over their success, and felt proud 
of themselves, for they were but a handful in comparison with the 
number they had attacked and driven away. The First Maine Cavalry 
were just as successful in their attack in front as we were in the rear. 

During the month of November we made another movement to 
our left. My regiment was on picket duty when the order came to 
move to the front, but it was soon relieved and ordered to report to 
the brigade. Upon our arrival at the front, and as we were passing 
the head of General Crawford’s division, General Gregg gave orders 
for his division to dismount and advance on foot. From what I could 
glean from a conversation with one of his staff, Crawford evidently 
had orders to close the interval between Gregg’s right and the rest of 
the Fifth Corps. Those who have witnessed a division of cavalry 
dismounting and going into action on foot know what a demoralizing 
effect it has on those in the rear, for the led horses are generally sent 
back at a gallop to re-form and advance quietly, following up their vari- 
ous commands, While this retrograde movement of dismounted horses 
was being made, General Crawford yelled to one of his staff, and sent 
him off with his compliments to General Warren, to say that the 
cavalry were repulsed, and they would trample his men to death if he 
attempted to make the movement ordered. I began to expostulate with 
the general, but it was of no use, so I ordered my regiment forward 
at a gallop, dismounted, and went into action. My dismounted horses 
no doubt increased the demoralization of the “dough-boys.” 

During this same month of November, General Gregg moved his 
cavalry division out to Stony Creek Station, driving the enemy off and 
capturing and destroying the stores which had been accumulated there 
in great quantities. Among the articles was a cask filled with sor- 
ghuim molasses. Some of the men turned it up on end, drove in the 
head, and began filling their canteens with its sweet contents. Most of 
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them were too short to reach over, when along came a tall Yankee of 
the First Maine Cavalry, with half a dozen canteens, and brushed the 
little fellows away as though they were so many flies. I noticed a 
consultation among these little fellows, when they suddenly made a 
rush, seized the big fellow by the legs, lifted him up and sent him 
head-foremost into the cask and turned it over. It was as much as I 
could do to save the poor fellow from being smothered to death. We 
rolled him down the hill into the creek, where he washed himself off, 
and when he came up, he said in his nasal tone of voice, “ Warn’t 
that the durnedst trick you ever hearn tell of ?” 

In the month of December, Gregg’s cavalry division was ordered 
to take the advance of the Fifth Corps and cover the country while the 
infantry were tearing up and destroying the Weldon Railroad. We 
reached a point named the “ Three Rivers,” and had a very sharp brush 
with the enemy, losing several officers and men. 

Upon the return march our cavalry took a road running parallel 
with the one that our infantry were on, the enemy following us closely. 
On this homeward march, while in the advance, I witnessed the sick- 
ening sight of some of our men lying dead with their hearts and private 
parts cut out and thrust in their mouths. These atrocities were supposed 
to have been committed by citizens of the neighborhood out “ bush- 
whacking.” The poor fellows who met with such horrible treatment 
had become intoxicated from the large quantity of apple-jack found 
in that section of the country, and were murdered in cold blood. That 
raid was known as the “ Apple-Jack Raid.” 

During the month of January, 1865, my regiment was doing picket 
duty on the left and rear of our main lines. One day, noticing a 
number of hogs running loose in the woods in our front, I gave per- 
mission for some of the men to go out and kill them. Soon afterwards 
one of the videttes sent in word that two of the men were captured by 
the rebels. I quickly mounted a squadron and went off at a gallop, 
knowing well that there was but one place where the rebels could cross 
the stream below Lee’s mill, we being on the inside circuit. I pushed 
rapidly for that point. Upon our arrival I noticed a few fresh tracks 
of horses that had crossed towards us, but had not returned. I then 
made preparations for the arrival of the squad with their prisoners. 
We waited perhaps half an hour, when the squad came in view with 
their two prisoners, each carrying a dead hog. The poor fellows were 
staggering under their heavy loads, and their captors were twitting 
them about being pork butchers. My men were entirely concealed on 
either side of the stream. We remained quiet until the whole party 
had reached the middle between the banks, when I gave the signal to 
my men to arise and cover the party with their carbines. It was like 
a dramatic tableau to witness the look of consternation upon the faces 
of the party, for there was no escape for them. As for the two butchers, 
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it was laughable to look at them. They began looking around to 
ascertain if it was fun or earnest, when they espied me, and both hogs 
dropped from their shoulders into the water, and the two men fell’ 
against the bank, yelling for us to give their captors a volley. I then 
ordered the rebels to advance one at a time, dismount, and take off 
their arms. I asked my two men who it was that had suggested that 
they should carry the hogs, and they pointed to the sergeant and one 
other man. These two were ordered to pick up the pork and move 
back, under charge of the two that were recaptured, to the picket re- 
serve. As the command was moving ont for the return, some wag 
in the squadron remarked to the rebel sergeant, “ How do you like 
that for a movement by inversion ?” 

In the month of March an order came from general head-quarters 
directing me to take my regiment, with a trusted scout, and proceed to 
the head of the Blackwater Swamp, when we would find a body of 
marauders composed of deserters from both armies. These men had 
been murdering our pickets nightly for what plunder they could get 
from the dead bodies. My orders were to destroy these scoundrels. 
The orders were carried out to the very letter. 

On my return to camp, after six days and nights of hard march- 
ing, a leave of absence for ten days was sent me without application 
on my part. I took advantage of the furlough and went home. Upon 
my arrival there, I found awaiting me a personal telegram from General 
Sheridan, who had rejoined the Army of the Potomac that same morn- 
ing with the other two divisions of the cavalry corps, having marched 
overland from the head of the Shenandoah Valley. This dispatch 
directed me to take the first train and come to the front as rapidly as 
possible, and upon my arrival at City Point to assume command of all 
the newly-remounted men there and join my division on the march. 
Though I had just arrived home I obeyed the order and took the first 
train for Washington, went directly to the War Department, showed 
my dispatch, and was at once sent to Annapolis on a special engine. 
I then took a dispatch-boat in company with Colonel Comstock, of 
General Grant’s staff, arrived at City Point on the morning of the 
31st of March, and joined our division at Dinwiddie Court-House in 
time to take part in the engagement of that day. 

The next’ day came the battle of Five Forks. Here Sheridan 
threw his whole cavalry corps upon the enemy, with the exception of 
my brigade. As for my own regiment, we had all the fighting we 
wanted in keeping the enemy from getting around on Sheridan’s left 
and rear. In this battle whole brigades went into action mounted and 
dismounted, the mounted men dashing over breastworks as though 
they were mere piles of dirt, and capturing prisoners by the thousand. 
While in conversation with General W. H. F. Lee, who was taken 
prisoner, he told me that he was in the act of sighting a cannon to 
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sweep along that portion of the works where the Fifth Corps were 
piling over when he heard a voice saying, “ Surrender, you rebel son 
of a gun!” and looking up there he saw one of our cavalrymen astride 
a mule, with his revolver between the mule’s ears, reaching over in the 
act of pulling trigger. In a fewseconds the earth-work was filled with 
our mounted cavalry. The much-abused army mule, after all, was of 
some service besides hauling heavy loads. 

On the following day, April 2, our cavalry struck the South Side 
Railroad and continued in pursuit of Lee’s retreating army. Rich- 
mond and Petersburg fell on the 3d, and these good tidings seemed 
to give new life to both men and horses. On we pressed until we reached 
Jetersville, on the Danville Railroad, on April 4. About one o’clock 
that night, as we lay to horse, the First Pennsylvania Cavalry was 
ordered to mount and report to General Sheridan at once. Under 
Sheridan’s fly I found General Crook (who was now in command of 
Gregg’s old division) and General Davies looking over a map. I was 
shown the position where the enemy were supposed to be, near Amelia 
Court-House, and was instructed to proceed with my regiment about 
two or three miles in advance of our brigade, press through all small 
detachments, and attack the enemy’s wagon-train at daylight. We 
reached some high ground just as the sun was rising, and below at our 
feet lay the whole rebel army in line of battle, apparently sound asleep. 
It was a beautiful sight to look upon. Here instructions were given to 
the men that when the charge was sounded by the bugles they should 
yell like demons and tell all the rebels they met, particularly the officers, 
that Sheridan and all his cavalry corps were upon them. This regiment 
with its three hundred veterans charged through a number of outlying 
commands, destroying about three hundred wagons, cutting out twelve 
hundred head of horses and mules, capturing eight hundred prisoners, 
eleven rebel battle-flags, and a bright, new spick-and-span battery of 
Armstrong field-guns, which shortly before had been presented by the 
ladies of Liverpool to the corporation of the city of Richmond. We 
held our ground and captures until General Davies came to our relief, 
which he did very promptly. 

Let me relate an amusing incident. Between daylight and sunrise 
I observed a body of rebel cavalry holding Paines’ Cross-Roads. In 
a house by the roadside there resided an Episcopal clergyman. The 
gentleman came out, stood at his gate, and looked first at us, then at his 
friends. He had a gold watch ‘in his hand, as though looking at the 
time of day. I ordered two squadrons to charge the rebels and clear 
the road, and while they were performing that duty we advanced the 
balance of the command, halting in front of our religious friend, when 
the following conversation took place: ‘“Good-morning.” “Good- 
morning, sir.” ‘ You are the first live Yankee cavalry commander 
I have seen since the war commenced.” My reply was, “Then 
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you are not a pupil of General Hooker’s.” He laughingly said 
“No,” and then he asked, hearing the firing of the small-arms of 
the charging squadrons, “Are you going to have a battle here? ° 
If so, how long will it last?” My reply was, “No, sir; we will move 
on.” I then. asked him why he kept his watch in his hand. His 
reply was, “I thought I would time you to find out how soon you 
would be driven off the sacred soil of the immortal Washington.” I 
moved away, smiling at the old rector’s loyalty to the Father of his 
Country, when I heard a scuffle behind me. Upon looking around I 
observed my own orderly seizing the watch and saying, “ We will tell 
you the time when the Johnnies stop running.” Then he dashed away 
before I could stop him to return the stolen watch. 

All of our captures from the enemy, except the battle-flags and the 
watch, were turned over, by order of General Davies, to the Tenth New 
York Cavalry, and we then proceeded as rapidly as possible to join the 
main command. The First Pennsylvania Cavalry joined the brigade 
and resumed the fighting, for the rebels were very sore over the cap- 
tures and were trying hard to retake their guns, but we succeeded in 
getting back to Jetersville safely. 

About five o’clock that afternoon, April 5, the First Pennsylvania 
Cavalry were standing to horse, when Sheridan, Crook, and a number 
of other general officers, both infantry and cavalry, came riding up to ex- 
amine the captured battle-flags. Among the colors was one presented to 
General Fitz-Hugh Lee by his lady friends of Richmond, which, by 
the way, I made a present to General Davies. The enemy, seeing 
these officers around the colors, sounded the charge and came upon us 
with a rush, Sheridan ordered me to mount my men and check the 
enemy until he could send in more regiments to my support. Then en- 
sued a phenomenal display of shooting-stars by daylight, for the generals 
all scattered to their various commands. We mounted and charged the 
enemy and commenced a hand-to-hand fight, using pistols, sabres, and 
clubbed carbines. The heaviest of the fighting was around our colors. 
The brave old color-sergeant of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
Antoine Wolf, carrying aloft the colors of his regiment in one hand, 
and with his sabre in the other cutting his way right and left, followed 
close at my horse’s heels. Many a good trooper fell in the track made 
by us that day. That was my sixth and last charge during the en- 
gagement, and I lost a horse killed in every charge. While lying 
under my horse with my leg shattered by a carbine-ball, Colonel Jane- 
way, at the head of the First New Jersey, passed by at full charge, 
saying, “ Cheer up, Tommy, we are here with you,” then instantly ex- 
claimed, “ My God!” and fell dead from his saddle but twenty feet 
from me. Our brigade started that morning with sixteen field officers, 
and at sundown but one was left, the other fifteen having been either 
killed or wounded. After I was wounded I turned my command over 
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to Captain Holbrook, who led it through several charges on the 6th, 
7th, and 9th of April. He had the satisfaction of planting the regi- 
ment across Lee’s front on the Lynchburg pike, with its colors in the 
middle of the road, there to witness the surrender of the rebel army. 

This ended my experience as a cavalryman. 

And now I trust that I will be excused when I say that we cavalry- 
men soon taught the other arms of the service to respect us and stopped 
that old slurring remark, “ Here comes the cavalry back ; now there is 
going to be a fight.” Although we were criticised sharply at the be- 
ginning of the war, yet at its close we of all the branches of the service 
proved ourselves the most efficient under the command of that prince 
among soldiers, “ Cavalry Sheridan.” 


CoLONEL Hampton S. THOMAS. 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


Wuen I was an ensign on board the “ Deltchey” we anchored off 
Honolulu. Here we lay for several months, for what earthly reason 
inquire of the Ruler of the Navee in Washington. A classmate of 
mine, who had died a few weeks before and was buried at sea, be- 
queathed me his Chinese servant, Ke No. Ke No was invaluable. He 
was a man of about five-and-forty years of age; he had been in the 
employ of different Americans for years, and spoke the language intel- 
ligibly, if not: grammatically. He was the most reticent mortal I ever 
met with. All servants, however well trained, will, if given a ghost of 
a chance, at times become loquacious and confidential. But not so did 
Ke No. He never volunteered a remark, seldom asked a question, and 
his replies were always monosyllabic. 

One day as I was preparing to go ashore in the steam-launch, Ke No 
asked permission to accompany me. I was so amazed at this departure 
from his usual custom that I instantly gave my consent. When about 
half-way between the ship and the shore, Ke No touched me on the 
shoulder, and, pointing downward with his hand, said,— 

“ Amelican big ship, right here.” 

I made no response, but when we gained the landing I asked him 
what he meant. He told me that a large American ship had gone down 
a few months before on the spot which he had indicated, and that no 
one but himself knew of the fate of the vessel. All my inquiries 
respecting the name of the ship, the number of passengers, etc., proved 
fruitless, He could not or would not divulge further information. 

The day following I again approached him on the same subject, but 
unsuccessfully. Though I really attached very little importance to 
what Ke No had told me, yet I could not banish it from my mind. 
During the day and frequently at night I would find myself wondering 
if a lost ship and a lifeless crew really lay so near and yet so far 
from me. 

At length, without having mentioned the subject, or breathed my 
intention to any one, I determined upon my course. I obtained permis- 
sion to be absent from my ship for forty-eight hours ; then, taking Ke 
No with me, I went ashore. There I procured a diver’s suit ; I also 
hired a small boat, which was at my service until no longer required. 
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About midnight, in company with Ke No, I put off from the shore. 
When we had gone a short distance, I told Ke No that I wished him 
to again designate the spot where the missing vessel lay. To this he 
offered no objection. I was pulling away steadily on the oars when 
Ke No, for the second time, said, “ Right here.” I proceeded at once 
to get into my armor, or, more properly, my diving suit. Ke No 
watched my movements, but said nothing. When ready, I gave him 
certain directions respecting the air-valve and signal-cord, and then 
sprang overboard. 

How long I was in making this descent I know not. From the 
moment the water closed above me I seemed to be unconscious; at the 
same time I was aware of experiencing the same feeling one knows 
when dreaming of falling from a high precipice. At length I was 
conscious of my feet coming in contact with something solid. I awoke 
instantly, as if from a trance, and found myself in the presence of five 
persons of prepossessing appearance. 

They were sitting by a table which was perfectly bare. One, an old 
gentleman with snowy mustache and whiskers, was sitting upright, 
with one hand resting on the table. A middle-aged woman wearing 
gold eye-glasses was sitting near him, with her hands crossed in her 
lap. A handsome fellow of about twenty-five was half lying on a 
small ottoman. A young woman of about twenty was sitting at the 
opposite side, with her elbow resting on the table. Near to her, half 
facing me, with her hand extended towards me, sat the most superb 
creature I have ever seen. She was a woman of about twenty-eight 
years; her hair and eyebrows were of the bluest black and her gray 
eyes were almost abnormally large. But I will not attempt anything 
so impossible as a fair description of her. Her face was lighted by a 
pleasant smile, and her hand, which was so perfect as to early attract 
me and win my admiration, was held towards me. My landing, as I 
did right in the midst of this party, is the first thing I distinctly re- 
member after leaving my boat; other than the disagreeable falling 
sensation which I have before spoken of. 

At the time there appeared to be nothing in the least supernatural 
or remarkable in this meeting with fellow-beings in a subterranean 
sphere. It seemed so natural, so commonplace, that I took the beautiful 
hand held out to me with as little hesitancy as I would one of yours 
now. Almost.instantly the arm loosened from its shoulder-socket and 
swung towards me! This greatly surprised me, but before I had time 
to thoroughly realize what had happened the arm snapped from the 
wrist and fell, breaking into little pieces as it hit the hard surface 
upon which I was standing! It broke as does a large icicle when one 
attempts to hold it by its small end in a horizontal position. No blood, 
no exclamation, no sound, followed. Her face still wore the pleasant 
smile which I had before remarked, indicating absence of pain. Amazed 
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beyond expression, I stood still, holding in my own the beautiful hand, 
now entirely separated from the body. In an instant full consciousness 
must have returned. The weirdness of the situation flashed upon me ~ 
with overwhelming suddenness! I was at the bottom of the sea, alone 
with the dead! I had a dead woman’s hand closely clasped in mine! 

Notwithstanding this knowledge, and despite the recollection of how 
the arm broke and scattered at my feet, the hand felt warm and life- 
like. Nevertheless I resolved to drop it. In simply loosening my 
hand from it, all of the fingers, save the third one, fell as had the arm. 
Upon this remaining finger I noticed a very peculiar ring. What 
prompted me to do so I know not; certainly not greed. However, I 
slipped the ring from the finger. As I did so an indescribable feeling 
absorbed me. That it was partly fear, partly awe, partly perplexity, I 
well know; but this was not all; there was a something else, which I 
have never a this day been hile: to define. 

If worlds had been offered to me I could not have remained a 
moment longer where I was. I gave the signal to Ke No, and though 
I was only a trifle over a minute, it seemed hours before I reached the 
surface. 

Not a question did this heathen ask me as I divested myself of my 
armor and resumed the oars. When we reached the shore, I opened 
upon him with a battery of questions. An unborn child could not 
more guilelessly have professed his total ignorance. He absolutely 
knew nothing! He did not quite remember that he had mentioned 
any lost ship to me! Completely nonplussed by his audacity, I con- 
cluded to let the subject drop for the time. I felt confident, however, 
that he knew more concerning the missing vessel than any one else. 

A few moments after we landed, he asked me if I would need him 
again before I returned to my ship. I told him I should not; with 
this he turned away, and from that day unto this I have never seen 
him, nor have I been able to find him. His disappearance was as 
mysterious as my midnight adventure. 

I returned to my ship in the afternoon with the strangely-acquired 
ring in my pocket. Often I used to take this odd specimen of antique 
workmanship in my hand and gaze at its silent testimony that the 
superb woman, that the beautiful hand, was not the creation of my 
fancy nor the recollection of a dream. 

I concluded I would not mention my adventure to any one. Had I 
learned the name of the vessel, or had I felt positive that it was a 
’ deck, a cabin, or any part of a ship whereon I had stood, I might have 
done otherwise. But nothing was distinct in my memory save the 
beautiful woman and her four companions. To be sure, the ring might 
have been accepted as circumstantial evidence ; but I felt that the whole 
story would be ridiculed ; so I remained silent. 

One year later I was on duty at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard. The ring 
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had been put on my finger just before going there, and it had not been 
removed. I will attempt a description of it. An opaque stone of a 
bluish color, to which I cannot give a name. It was not a sapphire, 
nor a turquois, nor was it lapis lazuli. Had it been green where it was 
blue, I should have considered it malachite, but being blue I could not 
so class it. This stone was quite large, and ovalin shape. Exquisitely 
cut in it was a hand with one finger pointing downward. Beneath, just 
below the finger, were two little red spots resembling drops of blood. 
These were not rubies nor garnets; neither were they any familiar 
stone. They were small, thin pieces of some unknown substance, and 
they were mosaiced in the blue. Underneath the two red spots was cut 
one word, “ Remember.” The stone was in a massive setting of gold 
and silver, the band being made after the fashion of scale armor, gold 
and silver alternately. Within, on the band, was engraved these letters, 
“i, 1. oi” 

I had worn this ring for about three months, when I became aware 
that it was either contracting or my finger was expanding. It was so 
tight as to be almost painful. I soaped my finger well, with a view to 
taking it off, but to no purpose. I then tried various experiments with 
strings, but in vain; my finger remained captive. Unable to stand it 
longer, and being in New York, I went into Tiffany’s and asked to have 
it cut from my hand. As I held my finger out to the person who was 
to perform the operation, a gentleman who was standing by me said, 
“ Pardon me; but may I ask where you got that ring?” 

Since putting the ring on my finger I suppose I had answered no 
less than hundreds of questions respecting it ; but never before had the 
direct question where I obtained it been asked me. Turning to my 
interrogator, I saw that he was a tall, fashionably-attired, handsome, 
distingué-looking man, of about forty years of age. What to answer 
him I did not know. While cogitating, he continued, “ Doubtless you 
think me very rude; but it is not from idle curiosity that I ask. I feel 
positive that the ring was once my own.” 

Remembering the initials which the ring bore, I asked him if he 
would allow me to see his card. A moment later I read the name, 
“ Leonard M. Happerton.” 

Greatly perplexed, and feeling satisfied that the ring must be known 
to him, I answered, “I found it.” 

“ T see you have reasons for not wishing to tell me,” he answered. 
“ Forgive me for detaining you.” 

His agreeable and polite manner so won me that I determined to 
tell him the story of the ring. Before I could do so, however, he said, 
“T will tell you candidly why I asked you. Years ago I had a ring 
which was a perfect fac-simile of the one on your finger. After I mar- 
ried, my wife, who fancied the ring very much, persuaded me to let her 
wear it. A year afterwards her conduct was such that I was obliged to 
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leave her. I did so, and I have never seen her since. About one week 
after I had left her, she returned my ring to me. It was folded in a 
smal] piece of paper, upon which she had written these words from an 
old song : 


‘Perhaps I shall meet you and know you again 
When the sea gives up its dead.’ 


“T turned the paper over, and upon the other side I wrote, ‘ Until 
the sea does give up its dead I do not wish to see you nor the ring again.’ 
I then folded the ring in it and returned it to her. This occurred about 
six years ago.” 

“Would you mind describing your wife’s appearance io me?” I 
asked, greatly agitated. 

“ She was the handsomest woman I have ever seen,” he answered. 
“ Her hair and eyebrows were the color of a raven’s wing, and her large 
gray eyes had but one fault, they were just a little too large. Her hand 
was the most exquisite——” 

“ Enough,” I answered. “TI feel satisfied that the ring is yours. 
I will now tell you how it came in my possession.” Then, without 
omitting the slightest detail, I told him the story which I have just 
related. 

He listened in silence. When I concluded, not a question did he 
ask me, nor did he appear to be in the least astonished. I handed him 
the ring, saying, “ You, without doubt, recognize it?” 

“Only too well,” he answered. “ How very funny,—a ring lost at 
the bottom of the Pacific is found by its owner in New York! The 
sea has literally given up its dead.” 

Of what offense the beautiful woman was held guilty, I know not. 
But that it must have been something which he regarded as an unpar- 
donable crime was evident; for not one sigh escaped him, nor did 
the knowledge of her death and her strange, life-like appearance at the 
bottom of the sea wring from him one word of regret, one symptom of 
sympathy. His utter callousness made me almost despise him. I 
turned and left the store. 

Often and often in fancy have I seen that perfect hand reached out 
to me, and the knowledge that it is brittle and feelingless does not, at 
such times, prevent the invariable recurrence of Tennyson’s line,— 


* But O for the touch of a vanished hand!’’ 


Epwarp Livinaston KEYES. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN A CHECKERED CAREER. 


In the spring of 1888 the frigate “ Pensacola” sailed from New York, 
bearing the remains of General José Antonio Paez, destined to lie in a 
grand mausoleum at Caracas. The coffin was escorted to the vessel 
by a great military and civic procession, headed by Generals Sherman 
and Sheridan. 

It is just thirty years since a similar procession escorted Paez (then 
in the flesh, and just recalled from banishment, after one of the frequent 
revolutions of the time), who was to be landed in a port of Venezuela 
to be selected by himself, by a government vessel upon which the 
writer happened to be serving. 

There were two vessels, in point of fact, detailed for this purpose, as 
the numerous staff and hangers-on who accompanied the general could 
not be readily accommodated in one. The vessels themselves had, but 
a short time before, been chartered, and hastily fitted and armed as 
part of the expedition to Paraguay, which was sent out to bring to 
terms the dictator of that strange country in the far interior of the 
South American continent, the condition of which, during the long life 
of the tyrant Francia, had been one of the enigmas of the early part of 
the century. Francia himself is perhaps best known to modern readers 
as the mysterious and terrible ruler to whom Thomas Carlyle paid a 
grim and sardonic tribute (as far from truth as possible), partly on ac- 
count of innate wrong-headedness of the author, and partly from insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the subject upon which he was writing. But to 
return to General Paez. 

The administration of the day had ordered these two vessels to 
diverge from their course towards the River of Plate in order to land 
Paez and his party, and thus to signify their approval of his recall to 
power, and to give him all the prestige and moral support which would 
result from his coming back as an honored guest, under the flag of the 
United States. 

The two vessels, having been hastily fitted, were not sumptuous in 
their appointments, but there was room enough, and the general and 
his two sons, and the immediate staff, were old campaigners, accustomed 
to rough it. While they cheerfully accepted the rather crowded quar- 
ters, some of the hangers-on and servants did growl a little at what their 
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masters accepted cheerfully. Yet the government had done the thing 
as handsomely as it could, under the pressure of circumstances: supply- 
ing, in profusion, bedding, provisions, wine, cigars, and other delicacies 
and luxuries of the best description. 

It must be said, however, that the Venezuelans had not much en- 
joyment of the “ veevors,” for no sooner had we passed Sandy Hook 
than deadly sea-sickness assailed the whole party, and continued without 
intermission during a very rough passage to the port of St. Thomas. 
The only exception was the eldest son of the general, Don Ramon 
Paez, who, in addition to being a soldier, was also an artist, a scholar, 
and a great voyager. 

Paez himself, then a man of sixty-eight, was brought on board ina 
litter, having received just before embarking a severe injury of the 
ankle, from his horse falling upon him during a procession in his 
honor through the streets of New York ; but he bore his painful injury 
like the soldier that he was, only remarking that it was strange that a 
man who, in his time, had been called the first horseman of a nation of 
horsemen, should receive such an injury. He was lame from this cause 
for a considerable time, and it is probable that this physical incapacity 
had something to do with the collapse of the pronunciamento, in accord- 
ance with which he was returning to his native soil ; for, after we had 
landed him at Cumané (the most ancient of the cities of the Spanish 
Main), he had to take to his bed. The province did not rise upon his 
coming with that unanimity his partisans had expected, and he was not 
able to be in the saddle to stir up the people; so he was obliged, after 
a time, to go to Margarita, once a stronghold of his adherents. Here, 
too, he found only lukewarm support, so that, when the vessels of the 
Paraguay expedition returned to New York, after an absence of six 
months, they found that Paez had preceded them ;—again in exile. 

The ways of the Spanish South Americans are inscrutable to others, 
sometimes to themselves. Things are better now, fortunately ; but at 
that time he who attempted a political career, unless a heartless tyrant, 
had a short tenure. Bolivar, after labor, exposure, and sacrifices innu- 
merable, near the end of his life said, in all bitterness, ‘“ America is 
ungovernable ; those who have served her revolution have plowed in 
the sea.” 

In Paez’s case, the republic, which he served well, on the whole, 
was alternately grateful and ungrateful. At one time chasing him from 
her shores, and at another proclaiming him “ Illustrious Citizen,” 
“ Dictator,” “ President,” “Generalissimo,” and voting him a gold 
sword, as savior of his country. 

Most biographical sketches of Paez state that he was descended 
from Christianized Indians, and it is quite probable that some strain of 
Indian blood was in his veins, but he certainly did not markedly show 
it in his appearance. Many of the most conspicuous of the leaders 
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among the Patriots in the long wars which devastated Spanish-America 
no doubt owed the dash of ferocity which, at times, characterized their 
fighting to their Indian blood. 

His elder son, Ramon, might have been taken, from his appearance, 
for an Englishman, a German, or an “ Americano del Norte ;” while the 
second son, like his father, of great strength and stature, was dark and 
Indian-like. 

Different localities have been assigned as the birthplace of Paez ; 
but his son, Don Ramon (who was educated in England, and who, 
besides being a soldier ex necessitate rei, is a scholar, a writer, and an 
artist of no mean capacity), states, in one of his books, that his father 
was born at Arauré, a considerable town not far from the river Apuré, 
but situated upon another affluent of the Great Orinoco, in 1790. The 
sands upon the river-shores are not of gold, as was hoped*for and partly 
believed by Sir Walter Raleigh and other doughty worthies of the time 
of Queen Bess, but it is a rich and fertile land, raising cotton, coffee, 
and most tropical fruits, and especially pasturing great herds of cattle 
and “tropas” of wild horses,—the real riches of the country. 

The llanéro of those parts lives on horseback, is skilled in the use of 
the lasso and the lance, and has his brother in the guacho of the great 
plains of the River of Plate,—a much more distinct type than our cow- 
boy. The cowboy has really only existed for about thirty years, while 
the ranchero of Northern Mexico, the Ilanéro of the Orinocan plains, 
and the guacho of the pampas have followed their herds for at least 
two centuries. 

At the age of seventeen Paez became a Ilanéro, in consequence of a 
romantic, but at that time not unusual, adventure. His uncle, who was 
the padré, or priest, of Arauré, intrusted the well-grown lad with a 
large sum of money to deliver to the curate of a distant parish, pro- 
viding a mule for the journey, and for arms a rusty old pistol and a 
sword. Setting out upon the perilous route,—for such it was, in such 
a country, in the year 1807,—the future dictator felt highly elated by 
the trust imposed in him, and did not fail to speak freely of his com- 
mission in the first posada at which he halted to get a meal and bait 
his beast. The consequence was that he had hardly proceeded a mile 
from his resting-place when he was halted by three men, who demanded 
“la bolsa 6 la vida.” Nothing daunted, the stalwart youngster 
promptly descended from his mule, lugged out his rusty fire-arm, and 
stood by the charge in his saddle-bags. As the robbers pressed upon 
him, he fired at the nearest one, killing him on the spot, while a frag- 
ment of the barrel, which had burst in the firing, struck the second one 
in the face. Throwing down the pistol, he drew his sword, and 
charged upon the third robber, when he and the wounded man took to 
flight, leaving the dead body of their comrade upon the field. 

Notwithstanding the evident propriety of his defense, the inexperi- 
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enced young fellow was dismayed at his achievement, and, in fancy, 
saw himself accused and sentenced, without witnesses to prove his inno- 
cence. The consequence was that, after delivering his charge, he 
resolved to escape the sentence which he, in his ignorance, regarded as 
inevitable, should he return to town, by going into the plains of the 
interior and becoming a Jlanéro. He happened upon the rancho of 
La Calzada, in the province of Varinas, and there hired out to the * 
major-domo, a cruel negro, who was suspicious and jealous of him 
because he fancied that the white lad had been sent by the owner of the 
rancho to spy upon his actions. Consequently he spared no opportu- 
nity to test the endurance, strength, and courage of the future champion 
of the Ilanos, especially compelling him to break the .most vicious 
horses, which sometimes carried him off into the boundless plains for 
hours at a time. Sometimes he was put at the most dangerous posts 
during the annual “ rodéo,” or rounding-up, branding, and account of 
stock. General Paez used to relate that, not satisfied with this show of 
authority, the black major-domo once ordered him, when he had come 
in from a long day of hard work with the cattle, to bring a pail of 
water and wash his dusty feet. He was a péon, and had to do it, but 
it was not so very long after that this same lad who had been made to 
wash the black major-domo’s feet held a high post in the Patriot army, 
and the overseer, who had abandoned his post to join the Royalists, was 
brought before the young Paez as a prisoner. Short work was gener- 
ally made of prisoners in that struggle, but the overseer’s life was 
spared ; and the only revenge the young man took was to keep the 
black near him, and sometimes, imitating the voice of his former tyrant, to 
cry out, “ Nifio José Antonio, bring a bowl of water to wash my feet !” 
to which his former oppressor would humbly answer, “Si! Nifio!” 

This early life upon the plains, breaking wild horses and breeding 
wild bulls, had developed a man of great strength and endurance, as a 
cavalier remarkable among a nation of horsemen, and with enormous 
influence over the Ilanéros, and half-breeds and negroes, owing to his 
excellence in the only accomplishments which they appreciated. Con- 
sequently, when the rebellion against the Spanish rule broke out in 
1810, young Paez, who had entered the ranks in the militia of Varinas, 
rose to be an officer in a very few weeks. But, as a born leader of 
men, he felt himself out of place where he was, and a few months after, 
at the age of twenty, he was at the head of an independent command,— 
a fine squadron of horsemen,—which corps, composed of the very pick 
of the plains, armed with lance, lasso, blunderbuss, and heavy knife, 
soon became the terror of the Spaniards. Paez himself not only ex- 
celled in strength and skill in horsemanship and management of the 
natural weapon, the lance, but he had such intimate knowledge of the 
people, and of the country in which he operated, that the Spaniards 
wished particularly to secure him. 
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It was a merciless war, where no quarter was given or expected, 
and, by one of its changes and chances, the young leader one day fell 
into the hands of Puy, a Royalist noted for his cruelty, and was taken 
to Varinas, and ordered for execution on the following morning. 
During the long and bioody struggle such military executions were 
not accompanied with waste of powder or lead, but the victim was led 
’ out to perish by the lance, or even, sometimes, hacked to death with 
the sword. 

When the turn of Paez and others came, on the day following his 
capture, he asked a fellow-prisoner to lend him his hat, as Paez had 
lost his at the time of the capture. But the Spanish officer in charge 
of the execution said he wanted the man without the sombrero, and, 
in spite of protestations, the poor fellow was led out in the place of the 
partisan leader. Before the rest could be executed there was a sudden 
alarm that the Patriots were approaching in force,—the Royalists 
hurriedly evacuated the place, and Paez and the remaining prisoners 
rose upon the small guard, which had been left at the prison, overcame 
it, and escaped. As it was a false alarm, the simple llanéros ascribed 
Paez’s escape from death to the result of magic ; and it much increased 
his influence among them. 

When once at the head of his dashing horsemen again, his rapid 
military movements soon gave him control of a large section of the 
plains, rich in cattle and horses, and a great military loss to the Spanish 
forces, for the llanos formed a permanent recruiting-ground, with a 
population sparse indeed, but every man and boy of whom had passed 
their lives in a real camp of instruction, and were ready-made soldiers, 
accustomed to the use of arms in defending their flocks from wild 
animals and marauders, These men thus became the main bulwark 
of the national independence which was eventually to come. At the 
head of them Paez carried on the war for six years, during which, 
beside minor engagements, he gained two signal victories, that of Mata 
de la Miel and that of Mantecal, when he defeated the Royalist 
general, Don Rafael Lopez, in a most signal fashion. But, in spite of 
desperate fighting and occasional successes, the power of Spain, which 
was more easily exerted in that country than in Chili and Peru, made 
itself felt in earnest, so that, in the campaign of 1816, the Patriot forces 
were driven into the far interior, and Venezuela, New Granada, and 
the great plains of Casanare again fell into the hands of the Royalists, 
in spite of the assistance which the Patriots derived from a “ Foreign 
Legion,” mostly English and Irish soldiers of fortune, who had been 
set free from European service by the great peace of 1815. 

At this time the camps of Paez, in the back country, became the 
rallying-place for Patriots and their families, of whom the leading men 
assembled in solemn conclave, at Arichuna, and established a temporary 
system of government, under which Paez was appointed to the supreme 
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command of the forces, with the rank of brigadier-general. Clothed 
with this authority, the young leader of twenty-six managed to raise 
another force to endeavor to make head against his old opponent, Lopez, 
and, in spite of the hardships and privations which his adherents had 
to undergo, held them together. The soldiers were obliged often to 
use hides for clothing ; none of them had shoes, and few had hats, 
other than those which they made themselves, from palm-leaves. 

Their constant food was beef, without salt or bread,—but to this 
they were accustomed,—and there was this advantage (when the rainy 
season caused the water-courses to rise in flood, covering the plains for 
hundreds of square leagues), that transportation for their rations was 
simplified. 

Deprived of most of their horses by their late reverses, and the 
llanéros being almost helpless when set on foot, these animals were of 
the first necessity ; and to obtain them the higher plains of the in- 
terior were scoured and wild horses caught, while as many as five or 
six hundred were subjected to the process of being broken at one time, 
—a Homeric contest which would have been worth a painter’s while 
to see. 

The officers, who still possessed a few well-trained horses, sur- 
rounded the herd during the operation, ready to lasso the animals 
which escaped, not so much for their own intrinsic value as for that 
of the home-made wooden saddles with their surcingles and thongs 
of raw-hide. 

Two hundred miles from this rendezvous of the Patriots was the 
town of Varinas, where Paez had so narrowly escaped from death at 
the beginning of the war. Of this place the Royalists had made a 
military depot, and had accumulated a large amount of stores for the 
next campaign. Paez knew the locality well, and, about the middle 
of the rainy season, which is supposed to put a stop to operations on 
account of the inundation of the great savannas, he determined to 
obtain some of those supplies, which would be like life-blood to his 
suffering followers. 

To be successful the movement must be accomplished quickly and 
very secretly. The inundated plains were like an inland sea, gener- 
ally up to the girths of riders, and with frequent streams to be crossed 
by swimming. A thousand hardy men were chosen, who drove be- 
fore them two thousand unsaddled horses,—all white or light-colored, 
because the llanéros believed that horses of that color were the best 
swimmers. ; 

At the head of this cavalcade Paez set out, fording lagoons, swim- 
ming the Apuré, splashing through watery plains,—fairly living on 
horseback, and carrying with him food for the men and forage for 
the beasts. 

These skin-clad horsemen, pricking on before them with their 
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lances the great troop of two thousand burden-horses, must have been 
a wonderful sight. No Cossack raid was ever more picturesque. At 
many important passes of the larger streams the Royalists had gun- 
boats stationed, which were to be avoided ; but once or twice the force 
of wild horsemen came in contact with them, and at one point, when 
the boats were in a shallow lagoon, the Patriots actually rode into and 
captured some of them, and with them a number of green hides, which, 
as we shall see, were put to good use by the enterprising Patriots. 

As the leader cautiously approached the goal for which he had 
labored, each horseman had a spare horse or two tied to the tail of the 
animal which he rode, and thus the cavalcade, when they were in sight 
of Varinas, presented great length, and, presumably, great numbers. 
The Royalists had supposed that the inundations would prevent any 
operations on the part of the Patriots, and their consternation upon 
seeing such an apparently large force dropping upon them as if from 
the clouds was tremendous. Without stopping to estimate the real 
number of their invaders, the Spaniards hastily collected their personal 
belongings, loaded sumpter mules, and tried to escape. But they were 
too late; for Paez and his Ilanéros were upon them and captured 
many of the laggards,—to their great loss. Thirty thousand dollars in 
gold,—the sinews of war,—great quantities of clothing, arms and am- 
munition, tools, and utensils in which the Patriots were particularly 
lacking, were captured. Without waiting for the Spaniards to recover 
from their panic, the booty was placed upon the sumpter-horses ; and, 
at the rivers and deeper arroyos which they encountered during the 
retreat, floats were made of the hides captured at Suripa, by running 
a lacing through holes cut in their edges, and thus towed across. 
Nearly the whole booty was thus safely carried back, and Paez, being 
thus enabled to fit out his force, soon took the field, followed by the 
families of the refugees, in true nomadic style. These latter he left, 
upon the retiring of the waters, in a safe and healthy retreat under the 
protection of a proper guard, and then at once marched to attack his 
old enemy, Lopez, to such purpose that, in the campaign which fol- 
lowed, the Spanish general was not only defeated but lost his life. 

Having thus recovered control of the province of Apuré, to- 
gether with a part of Venezuela and of New Granada, Paez began to 
levy the army which was to strike the heaviest blows in rescuing the 
country from Spanish rule. The general peace in Europe which had 
followed Waterloo, and which had sent military adventurers to the 
“Foreign Legion” of the Patriots, had also enabled Spain to make 
attempt, in foree, to subdue her rebel colonies on both coasts of South 
America. This grander scale of operations involved the sending out of 
very well-proved generals to succeed those who had been only partially 
successful. It was really the last “grand Armada” sent from Spain. 
To subdue the rebels of the country upon the Caribbean Sea, Lieu- 
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tenant-General Don Pablo Morillo came in chief command; setting 
sail from Cadiz with a fleet of sixty-five transports, and many pro- 
vision and ordnance ships, convoyed by the line-of-battle ship “San 
Pedro de Alcantara.” 

As the Patriots had no men-of-war, this “convoy” was quite suffi- 
cient, but the line-of-battle ship came to an untimely end, as did the 
attempt to re-establish the supremacy of the Spanish crown. She was 
burned, near the island of Margarita, with most of the treasure on 
board, intended for the payment of the troops and the carrying on of 
the campaign. Some of the treasure has been recovered by an Ameri- 
can wrecking company within the last decade, and was worked at for 
years before, with what result the seekers know best. 

Among the “crack” regiments of Spanish veterans, many of whom 
had served in the Peninsular wars and were now transferred to Ameri- 
can soil, were those of “ Leon,” “ Vittoria,” ‘ Estremadura,” “ Barbas- 
tro,” “ Valencia,” “ Cagadores de Castilla,” another regiment of Caca- 
dores, the “ Dragoons of the Union,” the “ Hussars of Frederick V II.,” 
a large park of artillery, with sappers, miners, and siege material. In 
addition to these were some battalions of marines,—always good troops, 
—bringing the reinforcement up to the number of fifteen thousand 
picked men. There was already in the country a Royalist force of 
five thousand, and Morillo, who commanded them, was considered a 
very able general. 

Fresh from scenes of European warfare, Morillo despised the semi- 
savage horsemen of the plains; and it was, indeed, some time after he 
took the field, in 1817, that he came in contact with them; and he 
and his lieutenants, La Torre and Calzada,—who had had a series of 
small successes against scattered parties of the Patriot forces,—then 
effected a junction on the plains of the Apuré, and together marehed 
to Mantecal to attack Paez. To the infinite surprise of the Royalist 
general the Patriot leader took the initiative, and though inferior in 
numbers, by his very unusual tactics nearly destroyed the Spanish army. 

La Torre’s column suffered most, owing to the pride and inexperi- 
ence of that general. Paez formed a portion of his force into two 
columns and ordered them to attack the enemy on each flank, and then 
to retreat suddenly as if repulsed. This drew out La Torre’s dragoons 
in hot pursuit, and while thus somewhat disorganized Paez enveloped 
them with two other columns which he held in readiness, and in a 
twinkling the Spanish horse was cut to pieces. The only portion 
which escaped was the hussar regiment, which had advanced less pre- 
cipitately and in better form than the others. In the course of the 
battle Paez, using prairie tactics, set the dried grass of the plains on 
fire, and between this danger and the merciless charges of the wild 
horsemen, the surviving Spaniards were forced to beat a precipitate 
and disastrous retreat. 
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General Morillo had learned a lesson, the effect of which may be 
seen in his official report, “ that fourteen consecutive charges upon my: 
wearied battalions convinced me that these people were not a small and 
cowardly horde, as had been reported to me.” 

We read in the history of the Napoleonic wars of vessels being at- 
tacked by cavalry in the Low Countries,—and there are somewhat simi- 
lar instances during the campaigns of the Duke of Alva,—but these 
vessels were frozen in. It remained for the enterprising Paez to capture 
gunboats in the lagoons formed by the overflow of the rivers, by riding 
in upon them with his wild horsemen, lassoing the Spanish soldiers, 
who were thus dragged into the water, and there drowned or lanced to 
death. 

It was in the same year as the battle of Mantecal, alluded to above, 
that the great “ Liberador,” Bolivar, made his way from the west to 
the provinces where Paez had been operating, and fixed his head-quarters 
at Angostura,—more connected, in the minds of most people, with a 
superior sort of “ bitters” than as the seat of a congress which had much 
to do with South American independence. Paez, recognizing his supe- 
rior claims to authority in the general cause, placed himself in commu- 
nication with him ; and from that time the Patriots’ operations were 
much extended, while conducted in less desultory fashion. In spite of 
fresh troops from across the ocean, and the obstinate resistance of the 
Royalist generals, by the year 1819 the provinces of Venezuela and 
New Granada were formed into one republic, of some five hundred thou- 
sand square miles in extent, and the united countries were called Colom- 
bia. But hostilities were so persistently carried on that there could be no 
fixed seat of government. Adventurers and soldiers of fortune flocked 
in to join the Patriot forces, not only from Europe, but from the United 
States ; and at last, in 1821, Bolivar and Paez, making a gigantic effort 
to finish the prolonged war at a single blow, signally defeated La 
Torre in the celebrated battle of Carabobo, leaving the Spanish general 
with only the broken fragments of an army, with which he fled to the 
sea, and took refuge at Puerto Cabello. There, shut up within his for- 
tifications, he struggled on for two years more, and then surrendered to 
General Paez, after the latter had captured his outer works by assault. 
The battle of Carabobo was, however, the crowning victory of the revo- 
lution, so far as the states upon the “Spanish Main” and the interior, 
down to the Orinoco, were concerned. 

After the final yielding o the contest by Spain came the more 
formal organization of the State of Colombia, into the senate of which 
Paez entered as the representative of Venezuela, while, at the same 
time, he retained the general command of the troops of the new nation. 
A dozen years of continual warfare had formed the judgment and 
ripened the character of the young Ilanéro general (who was then but 
thirty-three), but the diplomatic and clerical duties forced upon him 
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during his eventful career had showed him forcibly the deficiency of 
his early education. It is characteristic of the man that, in the height 
of his triumph,—a general officer and a senator,—he should have set 
himself to work to acquire the education which he felt he so much 
needed. 

When the writer knew him he was an old man of sixty-eight, but 
still robust, and he gave every evidence of being not only a man of 
education and refinement, but a man of the world. No solecism in 
speech or in manner was to be detected in him; and the American offi- 
cers who were temporarily brought in contact with him wondered at his 
intimate knowledge of their own politics, and the “ North American” 
mode of thought, so distinctly opposed, in many respects, to that of the 
“ Spanish-Americans.” 

But to return to the State of Colombia. The unhappy country was 
not destined to be long at peace. Once free from Spanish domination, 
internal dissensions began. Disaffection to the confederacy prevailed in 
Venezuela for several years, and the climax was reached when an order 
from the executive power required a general enrollment, for military 
service, of all citizens between fifteen and fifty years of age; in other 
words, the establishment of a standing army, and a standing menace to 
the liberty for which the people had so long struggled. 

Paez was essentially a military man, and, no doubt, had aspira- 
tions of his own, so that he made himself so conspicuous in support of 
the obnoxious measure that, after a largely-signed remonstrance to the 
National House of Representatives, in 1826, measures were taken to 
impeach him at the bar of the senate. Great public tumult ensued, 
and, as a protest against Paez’s suspension, the province of Valencia 
rose, and the general took command of the malcontents. The soldiery 
were wholly with Paez, and the whole of Venezuela was soon in revolt, 
while other portions of the new nation sympathized with those in open 
“ pronunciamento.” 

While matters were in this state Bolivar returned from Peru, and 
his presence and influence not only restored order, but caused a general 
amnesty to be proclaimed. Paez was recognized as military commander 
of Venezuela, and a general convention was called to settle the points 
in question. 

But Paez was not a Washington, and could not resign himself to 
any second place in the state which he had done so much to build up; 
and, in 1829, Venezuela declared herself independent of Colombia, 
after a year of great intrigue and disorder, fostered by a powerful 
society established at Caracas by Paez himself. He was immediately 
proclaimed president of the new state, which, with all its varying sub- 
sequent fortunes, has never undergone further disintegration. In regard 
to the act of separation, a contemporary article says, “ The events in 
Venezuela subject him (Paez) to the suspicion of having been secretly at 
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the bottom of the troubles there, and of having privately fomented the 
disaffection which prevailed for his own ambitious purposes. Time 
only will show his true character.” 

His enemies and detractors must therefore have been somewhat 
taken by surprise when, after four years of office, he retired and de- 
voted himself to the care of his estate. But Vargas, who succeeded 
him as president, was soon in hot water, and speedily driven from 
office by a pronunciamento, or revolt, which Paez’s enemies did not fail 
to attribute to his machinations. He gave the best reply possible to 
their aspersions by emerging from his retirement, taking the command, 
and, by prompt and thorough action, restoring Vargas and _constitu- 
tional government; while, for several years after, he refrained from 
taking any leading part in politics openly, however much he may 
have handled the leading-strings. ; 

In 1839, however, ten years after the establishment of Venezuela 
as an independent state, he was again called to the executive chair, 
which he occupied until 1842. Four years more passed, and then the 
everlasting intrigues between the different parties, fostered especially 
by the jealousy of the large number of citizens of Indian and negro 
blood, culminated in another civil war, and Paez, again called upon 
to come to the front, was declared dictator, with extraordinary powers. 
His measures, of the ruthless and summary sort usual among the 
Spanish-Americans on such occasions, soon terminated the struggle, 
and, during the next year, he resigned, and had Monagas elected presi- 
dent, while Paez was voted a gold sword and the title of ‘ Illustrious 
Citizen.” 

Whether Monagas was jealous and ungrateful, or whether he was 
truly alarmed at the hold which Paez had upon the people of the interior, 
is uncertain; but, at any rate, he soon accused the ex-dictator of de- 
signs upon the liberties of the people, and forced him into exile. From 
his refuge, in the Dutch island of Curagoa, Paez sounded his friends 
upon the mainland, and then, relying upon his popularity with the 
masses, suddenly descended upon Coro, in the western part of the 
country, where he landed in July, 1849. And now, for the first time, 
he found his popularity upon the wane. To his disgust, the people 
were lukewarm, and slow to rise in arms to his support, and he was 
very soon obliged to surrender, with his two sons, and some other de- 
voted followers, to General Sylva. Taken to the capital, Caracas, and 
confined in the prison there, his personal friends at once began to work 
for his release. But a few years before the population would have 
risen and delivered him summarily ; but times had changed, and it 
was only after a confinement of nearly a year that energetic remon- 
strance and interference of a few influential persons caused his restora- 
tion to liberty, on the condition of leaving, the country. He sailed 
at once for the United States, landing at New York, where he remained 
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until 1858. In the mean time, Monagas, in spite of the constitution, 
and of his virtuous indignation at the suspected designs of Paez upon 
the liberties of the people, had held office uninterruptedly. But, in the . 
year just mentioned, his rule became so unbearable that another revolu- 
tion took place, Monagas was deposed from his “ supreme power,” and 
a provisional government was established, under Juliano Castro, who 
at once recalled the old llanéro general who was so identified with the 
state. 

Paez knew the condition of the country, and the temper of the 
people, only too well, and being now so advanced in life he hesitated 
long about accepting the invitation to return and renew the anxieties 
and struggles of his youth and middle age. He probably waited too 
long. He would not have done so thirty years before; but it was not 
until the very end of 1858 that he accepted the passage proffered him 
by the United States government, and referred to in the beginning of 
this article. Those friends and old admirers who had recalled him had 
counted upon his coming back at once, with all his former vigor and 
initiative ; instead of which an old and Jame man tardily appeared. We 
landed him at Cumand4, and the result of the abortive attempt has already 
been stated. Paez was undoubtedly right to retire, instead of entering, 
at his age, upon what would have probably been a prolonged civil war, 
with doubtful results. Tovar, who had become president, was unable 
to restore permanent order, and the eyes of the fickle people turned 
once more towards Paez, who had been appointed, while in the United 
States, the ambassador from Venezuela at Washington. Implored to 
return to his distracted country, the month of March, 1861,—-so eventful 
in our own history that little heed was taken of the event,—saw Paez, 
then seventy-one years of age, once more upon the soil of his native 
country. Tovar at once appointed him general-in-chief, but had 
hardly done so when mutual misunderstandings arose, and both resigned. 

Gual, who then came into power, restored Paez to military com- 
mand, but the old soldier, unused to any second position in the state, 
was soon at loggerheads with the president, and again resigned, which 
caused another pronunciamento, during which the garrison of Caracas 
made Gual a prisoner, while Paez—disregarding the constitution as 
thoroughly as Monagas had ever done—seized the supreme power and 
had himself proclaimed president. But he had not the whole of the 
people at his back in this proceeding ; and was, in fact, in a most deli- 
cate position. At first he attempted to conciliate his opponents and to 
appeal to the people at large, on the ground of his early services to the 
country. Buta generation had arisen which “ knew not Joseph,” and the 
old soldier, finding his conciliatory policy a failure, entered upon a life- 
and-death contest with his political opponents. Falcon was the princi- 
pal general opposed to him,—a foeman worthy of his steel,—and his 
operations were so vigorously and skillfully conducted that the old 
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dictator was soon obliged to ask for an armistice, which resulted in the 
agreement to submit the election of a new president to a congress, to 
be called. Paez at once left the country, for the last time, and resided 
for the most part in New York, until his death, in 1873. With the 
exception of Bolivar, who has been called the “ Washington of South 
America,” and who had the advantages of wealth, position, and a liberal 
education, improved by early travel, no leader of the South American 
Patriots who threw off the Spanish yoke filled a larger place than 
José Antonio Paez: and it is right that his fellow-countrymen, con- 
doning his faults on account of his great virtues and services, should 
accord him an honored tomb in their capital city. 


E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director (retired) U.S. Navy. 





PNEUMATIC GUN AND DYNAMITE CRUISER. 


AT intervals the pneumatic or dynamite gun has attracted attention, 
and we have had short accounts of it, at times, in the various periodi- 
cals. These accounts have been meagre, and usually described some 
special experiments. In the following I have brought together the 
points given in these separate paragraphs, and have added a few obser- 
vations. The success of the preliminary experiments with the pneu- 
matic gun induced Congress to give it a trial afloat, and we have, in 
consequence, the dynamite cruiser or gunboat, which will soon be com- 
pleted and ready for service. Fora long time the naval officer and 
ordnance officer have seen the advantage, and studied the problem, of 
accurately projecting a large quantity of high explosive to a distance. 
The development of the high explosives, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, or 
explosive gelatine, has only been going on since 1850, and their present 
worth is due more to the civil and mining engineer than to the artil- 
lerist. Inventors have met with a satisfactory amount of success in 
projecting a large quantity of explosive by means of auto-mobile tor- 
pedoes, but this method is very expensive, whether successful or not. 
Many military men have devoted their energies to trying to find a 
solution of the problem by, in some manner, throwing a heavy charge 
in a shell from powder guns. An unfortunate property of all high 
explosives is that they are extremely sensitive, and it takes very little 
to put them in their most violent mood. A slight concussion or sud- 
den jar is sufficient to cause an explosion and develop the great energy 
of the high explosive. Powder burns very quickly, develops a large 
amount of gas in a very short time, and hence produces a very sudden 
and heavy pressure on the shell. This sudden and heavy pressure is 
very liable to detonate the high explosive in the shell unless some great 
precautions are taken and contrivances used to lessen the shock. Very 
extensive experiments have been made in this direction, and at present 
they seem to meet with some success. Asa fulminate primer or fuse 
must be used in detonating a charge of high explosive to obtain the 
greatest effect, and as the fulminate is even more sensitive than the ex- 
plosive, no fuse can be used in the shell when fired from a powder gun. 
We must then depend on the shock of impact to explode the charge. 
We must also make the shell-walls very thick to resist being crushed by 
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the force of the projecting charge, and hence we have left a very small 
space or chamber in which to carry the high explosive. The heat de- 
veloped in the powder gun is another source of danger, as it renders 
the explosive even more sensitive to shock. 

To meet with success in our problem and to insure safety we must 
be able, first, to so control the projecting charge or pressure that the 
shell with its load of dynamite and the far more sensitive primer or 
fuse, shall be started without shock or jar; second, to keep the tem- 
perature of the gun and projectile from rising, materially ; third, to 
exert the pressure or force of the projecting charge through a sufficient 
space to produce a proper amount of momentum. The air-gun offered 
the best chance of giving the above qualities, and from this idea the 
pneumatic gun came into existence. The gun is on the principle of the 
putty-blower, which every able-bodied boy has experimented with to the 
discomfort of his comrades. It bid fair to be a success from the first, 
for we had in it a projecting or propelling agent whose pressure we 
could regulate to a nicety. 

This method of projecting dynamite having been brought to the 
notice of the War Department, it considered the plan of enough prom- 
ise to warrant the detailing of an officer to make some experiments 
with the proposed apparatus. Lieutenant E. L. Zalinski, of the Fifth 
Artillery, since promoted to captain, an officer who had already distin- 
guished himself in ordnance work, was selected. Various experiments 
were performed at Fort Lafayette, New York harbor. Mr. D. M. 
Mefford, of Ohio, is generally looked upon as the inventor of the pneu- 
matic dynamite gun. The first experiments were with a l-inch gun, 
and with it a range of one-half a mile was obtained. The next gun 
tried was of 2-inch bore and twenty-eight feet in length, designed and 
constructed by Mr. Mefford in 1883. It was a hard-drawn, seamless 
brass tube, and was mounted on a tripod at the middle of its length. 
A wrought-iron cylinder of about twelve cubic feet capacity was the 
reservoir, and it was connected to the breech of the gun by a piece of 
flexible rubber tubing. The valve used for admitting the air to the 
gun was an ordinary stop-valve, and, as the pressure was about five 
hundred pounds per square inch, considerable skill was needed by the 
gunner to so handle the valve as to give the requisite quantity of air. 
The projectile for this gun consisted of a brass tube with an ogival 
head, and had a tail-piece of wood, the whole being about four feet 
long. Considering the crude condition of the apparatus, considerable 
accuracy was obtained at two thousand yards, and a range of one anda 
half miles was reached. Experiments with this gun, which com- 
menced about the beginning of 1884, showed the necessity of having 
the gun as long as could be conveniently handled, the capacity of the 
firing-reservoir to be large in comparison with the volume of the bore, 
and the valve to be automatic and capable of nice adjustment as to 
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quantity of air admitted to the gun. A 4-inch gun, forty feet in 
length, designed by Mr. Geo. F. Reynolds, was constructed at the 
Delamater Iron-Works, New York. It was a brass tube one-quarter 
of an inch thick. Attached to this gun were two connected reservoirs 
for compressed air. They were cylinders about seven feet long and two 
feet in diameter, and each held about thirty cubic feet of air. On the 
reservoirs was an indicator or pressure-gauge. The pressure used was 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred pounds to the square foot, or two 
hundred pounds per square inch. Fourteen shots were supposed to 
be fired with this supply of air before replenishing. The projectiles 
were from four to six feet in length, 3.75 inches in diameter, and to 
carry twenty-five to one hundred pounds of dynamite. They were of 
the same general form and material as those for the 2-inch gun, A 
carriage made of angle iron was used on which to mount the gun. It 
was about seven feet in height and weighed about fifteen hundred 
pounds. On one occasion five shots were fired from this gun at a range 
of two thousand two hundred and fourteen feet, and all hit within a 
very few feet of the target. Many valuable experiments were performed 
with this gun. A much better record was made with it than with the 
2-inch gun, and it was demonstrated that a pressure of fifteen hundred 
pounds could be safely used in projecting dynamite. The improved 
valve, although it could be turned on and off in the seventeenth part of 
a second, was not all that could be desired, yet it was capable of giving 
greater uniformity, in the amount of air admitted to the gun, than 
heretofore. . 

It was while experimenting with this gun that each part received 
earnest thought and attention, and in consequence many improvements 
were made and introduced. Lieutenant Zalinski experimented quite 
extensively on the explosion of dynamite and the best method of pro- 
ducing the explosion as applied to the projectile of the gun, and the 
result was his invention of the electric fuse or primer. 

In firing any explosive, the entire charge is not burned instanta- 
neously, but progressively from the point of ignition or detonation. 
This was actually demonstrated by experiment in the case of dynamite. 
At whatever point the initial explosion takes place, there is formed 
around that point a cushion of gas before the remainder of the charge 
is exploded. Of course, our unit of time is extremely small in the 
present subject. Lieutenant Zalinski, in experimenting with dynamite, 
tried the effect of a cartridge hung against an iron plate when detonated, 
first, at the end next to the plate; second, in the centre; and, third, at 
the end farthest from the plate. As a result of the experiments, he 
came to the conclusion that, when fired at the end nearest the plate, 
the gas there generated acted as a cushion and lessened the effect, on the 
plate, of the explosion of the remainder of the charge. When deto- 
nated at the middle, a greater effect was produced ; and when detonated 
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at the outer. end, instead of forming a cushion to protect the plate, it 
forms a cushion to keep the remainder of the explosive up to its 
work, or it acts as a tamping, thereby rendering the total effect of the 
explosion most efficient. He also experimented by firing, from the 
4-inch gun, shell arranged to be detonated at different points, each 
shell to be fired under the same conditions, as nearly as possible, of 
pressure, weight, and distance from target. In one case the charge 
was detonated at the forward end by a fuse placed in front of the 
charge; in another, at the rear end, by one of Lieutenant Zalinski’s 
fuses (electric) arranged to close the circuit when the body of the shell 
was one-eighth of an inch from the target; in the third, exploded by 
impact, no fuse being used. A fourth shell, loaded with sand, was fired. 
The weight of explosive was only six pounds, each time, on account 
of the proximity of buildings, the balance of weight being made up 
by the use’of sand. Each shell weighed a little over thirty pounds. 
The sand-charged shell did considerable damage to the target, which 
was composed of plates five-eighths of an inch in thickness, backed by 
a stone wall. The sand-loaded shell penetrated 2.5 inches. The shell 
exploded at the forward end did less injury, and the shell exploded 
at the after end did the greatest injury. It broke through the 4.5 
inches of iron and shattered the stone backing. As a result of the 
above experiments, it was determined to explode the charge in the pro- 
jectile by detonating at the rear end. Another point brought out was 
the shattering effect of the explosion upon other parts of the target. A 
charge of three pounds was exploded against a forged bar of iron five 
by eight inches in cross-section. At the point of impact the bar was 
merely bent, but six or seven feet from point of impact, on either side, 
pieces two feet long were broken off of the ends. The bar was also 
cracked in other places. 

The explosion of shell charged with powder and fired from powder 
guns is effected by time-, percussion-, or concussion-fuses. In case of 
battering-shell no fuse is used, the heat of impact exploding the charge. 
A time-fuse is usually composed of a column of slow-burning powder, 
which is ignited by the flame from the projecting charge passing around 
the projectile to it. It burns for a specified time before the bursting- 
charge is reached. A percussion-fuse contains a plunger, which fires a 
cap, when the projectile is suddenly retarded in its flight, and thus ex- 
plodes the shell. A concussion-fuse is a time-fuse which is ignited by 
a plunger being caused to fire a cap by concussion. None of these 
fuses will be of service in exploding the charge of the dynamite shell : 
the time-fuse, because there is no flame to ignite it ; the percussion and 
concussion, because they are composed of powder, which will not de- 
tonate the charge like many compounds will. To get the full explo- 
sive energy of any high explosive it must be detonated, and one of the 
most powerful detonators seems to be fulminate of mercury. To ex- 
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plode the dynamite shell, Lieutenant Zalinski designed the electric fuse, 
which is simply a battery for heating, by means of the electric current, 
a small bit of wire, which fires some fulminate of mercury, which 
detonates the charge. The fuse or primer consists of two galvanic 
batteries connected in series, one being a dry battery, the other a wet 
battery, which is kept charged. The dry battery will only act when it 
is moistened. In the same electric circuit as the batteries is a platinum 
wire, surrounded by a small fibre of gun-cotton, around which is some 
gunpowder or meal-powder and the fulminate of mercury. If the 
batteries are made to act, the platinum wire is heated to redness, the 
fibre of gun-cotton is exploded, and that fires the fulminate, which 
detonates the explosive charge in the projectile. By moistening the 
dry cell the batteries are brought into action. Perforations in the 
head of the projectile will allow water to enter and moisten the dry 
cell or battery. These perforations are obstructed by a shield or 
the passages are made crooked, so that the water cannot enter too vio- 
lently and thus possibly break the connections. The crooked passages 
also delay the moistening of the battery, and hence delay the action of 
the primer. The action can also be delayed or regulated by making 
the battery so that a single drop of water will establish a current, or 
so that it will require a considerable immersion to produce the same 
effect. The wet battery or cell can be made to act independently of 
the dry battery by a circuit-closing device, which has a projecting arm, 
which, striking against the target, causes the circuit to be closed and 
thus effects an explosion. Still another method of regulating the ac- 
tion is by adjusting the length of the column of powder between the 
gun-cotton and the fulminate. 

The “ Pneumatic Dynamite Torpedo Gun Company,” to whom all 
rights in the inventions were assigned, was formed. It was proposed 
to build an 8-inch gun, capable of throwing a hundred-pound shell 
a range of two miles with an air-pressure of one thousand pounds. 
Competitive designs having been called for, one by Mr. N. W. Pratt 
was selected. This gun was built in 1885, and placed in position at 
Fort Lafayette, New York harbor. The gun is handled, trained, and 
elevated by compressed air, and is entirely under the control of the 
gunner who is at the firing-valve. The gun is a wrought-iron tube 
eight inches in diameter, five-eighths of an inch thick, sixty feet long, 
consisting of four sections flanged and bolted together. It is lined with 
one-eighth inch seamless brass tubing. At the rear end is a large 
casting fitted with trunnions. The breech of the gun is closed by a flap 
or gate opening inwardly, so that the pressure of the air, when firing, 
tends to close it. This gate is so arranged that the firing-valve cannot 
be operated until it is closed. The gun is securely fastened to a truss, 
which extends the entire length of the tube. The gun is elevated by 
a piston working in a cylinder by means of compressed air. The 
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piston-rod takes hold of the lower after corner of the truss, immediately 
under the trunnion-piece. In elevating, the gun and truss turn around 
the trunnions as a centre. The trunnions rest in two cast-iron uprights 
erected on the after end of the bed-frame. The bed-frame is pivoted 
at its forward end, and on it are carried eight tubes, forming the firing- 
reservoir and the cylinders for giving the train. The firing-reservoir 
is composed of tubes twelve inches by twenty feet. The connection 
between the firing-reservoir and magazine-reservoir is made through 
the pivot around which the bed-frame turns. The tubes are of wrought 
iron, about three-fourths of an inch thick, lap-welded. On the rear end 
of the bed-frame is the platform on which the gunner stands, The 
gun requires three men to manipulate it. A balanced valve is used, 
and opens and closes by one movement. This firing-valve is at the 
head of one of the trunnion uprights, and is capable of adjustment so 
that the supply of air can be cut off at any point in the gun, thus 
varying the range. There is also a device for throttling the passage- 
way between the valve and the reservoir of the gun, and this gives 
another and more complete control of the range. The size of the 
passage-way can be regulated to a hair’s-breadth in an instant. Only 
a small part of the air in the firing-reservoir is used at each discharge,— 
less than ten per cent.,—and the pressure in the magazine-reservoir being 
somewhat higher than that in the firing-reservoir, the pressure in the 
latter can be kept at any desired point by opening the connection be- 
tween the firing- and magazine-reservoirs after each discharge. This 
can be done while the gun is being loaded. The firing-reservoir has a 
capacity of about one hundred and forty cubic feet, and the magazine- 
reservoir of one hundred cubic feet. The projectile is made of iron, 
brass, and wood. The iron point is fitted with a screw opening to 
allow the battery to be placed inside. Next to the iron point is a 
copper or brass cylinder two feet long. This will carry ninety-five 
pounds of gelatine, with five pounds of dynamite as a core. Next to 
the copper cylinder is the wooden tail-piece, with spiral vanes, which 
acts in a similar manner to the shaft of a dart, as a rudder or a guide. 
The complete projectile weighs two hundred and nine pounds. It is 
centred in the bore by non-metallic pins in the head, the leather gas- 
check at the rear end of the copper or brass cylinder, and by projec- 
tions of vulcanized fibre on the spiral vanes of the tail. Lieutenant 
Zalinski prefers as a charge for the projectile uncamphorated gelatine 
having a core of dynamite. Gun-cotton may be used as a core, the 
object of the core being to produce a complete detonation of the ex- 
plosive gelatine. Camphorated gelatine is to be used in front and 
rear of the charge, to increase the chances against an explosion by shock. 
There is also quite a space left in front of the charge, so that the fuse 
will have time to start the detonation at the rear end before the charge 
can be exploded by the shock in front. Uncamphorated gelatine is 
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preferred by Lieutenant Zalinski because it gives the maximum ex- 
plosive energy for specified volume of shell. Of the three substances, 
uncamphorated explosive gelatine, dynamite No. 1, and dry gun-cotton, 
the specific gravities are 1.6, 1.2, 1.0, the relative energies per unit of 
weight are 142, 100, 86.3, and, consequently, the relative energies per 
unit of volume are 227.2, 120, 86.4. There are other questions which 
enter into the selection of the proper explosive. This point will proba- 
bly receive attention when experiments are commenced with the dynam- 
ite cruiser. Lieutenant Zalinski, having submitted the uncamphorated 
gelatine to various tests of shock, and heat, and cold, says, “I am satis- 
fied from this experience that, if well made, it is not subject to deterio- 
ration whilst in store or to explosion by shock, if handled as carefully 
as gunpowder.” 

The 8-inch gun was tested before a naval board on June 1, 1886. 
The lateral deviation was calculated from observations taken with a 
theodolite, which was placed near the gun. The longitudinal devia- 
tion was estimated by referring to buoys, which had been placed at 
known distances short and over from the target. 

There was another trial on June 24, 1886, when thirteen shots were 
fired. 

A third trial took place June 25, 1886. Five rounds were fired in 
nine minutes and forty seconds. There was no haste, and the loading 
was done by untrained men. This gives an average of two minutes and 
twenty seconds to each shot. The five shots were grouped remarkably 
close together. Five other shots were fired the same day. 

On Saturday, March 26, 1887, an exhibition firing of the 8-inch 
gun took place at Fort Lafayette. There were present representatives 
of the Spanish navy, United States navy and army, and others. Four 
shells, each weighing about one hundred and forty-five pounds, and 
containing fifty or more pounds of explosive, were fired. The explo- 
sive was composed of ninety-two per cent. of nitro-glycerine and eight 
per cent. of gun-cotton, with a dynamite core to act as a detonator. 
The trial proved the practical success of the gun. A long range was 
obtained, in one case over two miles. Theelectric primers or fuses and 
apparatus for deferring the time of explosion worked very well. One 
peculiarity of the gun, noticed during this trial, which may count in its 
favor, is the fact that the discharge causes very little or no motion to the 
gun. In the sighting apparatus is a very delicate spirit-level, and after 
the discharge it was noticed that the bubble was quite undisturbed. 
The first shell fired reached eighteen hundred and sixteen yards, and 
was arranged with quick-action primer. It exploded soon after striking 
the water. The second shell fired ranged two thousand four hundred 
and ninety-two yards, and ricochetted four hundred and thirty-six 
yards. The delay-action primers caused it to explode at the end of the 
ricochets. The third shell fired parted from its tail-piece, tumbled, and 
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fell short of the expected range, exploding with violence on striking 
the surface of the water. The fourth shell ranged nearly four thousand 
yards, but failed to explode. It probably struck the bottom, the water 
being shallow, and broke to pieces before the delay-action primer 
acted. 

On September 20, 1887, a practical test of the gun was made, in 
blowing up a vessel. The Secretary of the Navy had managed to ob- 
tain, by begging from the Coast Survey, a vessel for experiment. It 
was the condemned schooner “ Silliman,” seventy-nine feet in length by 
twenty-two feet beam, depth eight feet six inches. The object of the 
experiment was to show the United States naval authorities the power 
of the gun, The endeavor of Lieutenant Zalinski, who had charge of 
the experiments, was to blow up and destroy the “Silliman” in two or 
three shots. The gun was on the south side of Fort Lafayette, pointing 
towards the western extremity of Coney Island. The schooner was 
placed nineteen hundred and eighty yards from the gun, and moored 
head and stern, so as to have her stern pointing towards the gun. She 
had been thoroughly dismantled, the lower masts and bowsprit, with a 
few stays, being all that were left standing. Everything of value had 
been taken out of her. Two blank shells were fired for range, hitting 
very near the schooner: the first, weight one hundred and forty-one 
pounds, elevation 14° 52’, firing pressure five hundred and ninety 
pounds, final pressure four hundred and ninety pounds, struck twenty- 
four yards to the right, and twenty-seven yards short of the schooner’s 
stern ; the second, weight one hundred and forty-one pounds, elevation 
14° 52’, firing pressure five hundred and ninety-five pounds, final press- 
ure four hundred and eighty-five pounds, struck eight yards to the left, 
and ten yards short. The third shot was with a charged shell, contain- 
ing fifty pounds of explosive gelatine and five of dynamite. Each shot, 
as it struck, was angled upon by two observers, from two separate sta- 
tions, who thus determined its position. The knowledge of the position 
was signaled to those in the vicinity of the gun by the wig-wag method, 
using flags. Each discharge sounded very much like the report of a 
cannon, followed by a very peculiar whistling or bellowing sound as the 
projectile passed through the air. The third shot was intended to injure 
the schooner, but not destroy her. It was fired at an elevation of 
14° 56’, firing pressure six hundred and five pounds, final pressure two 
hundred pounds. The low final pressure was caused by the accidental 
opening of the firing-valve a second time. It struck the water only a 
short distance astern of the schooner, and on the starboard quarter, 
descended a few feet and exploded, throwing up a heavy column of 
water, estimated at all the way from sixty to two hundred feet in 
height, hiding the after part of the schooner. The effect was the carry- 
ing away of the mainmast, the head of which hung from the foremast- 
head by the main-stay. The schooner was boarded and found to be 
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badly injured. Her stern was severely wrenched and she was leaking, 
there being about two feet of water in her. The stern of the schooner 
had been slewed around so that her starboard quarter was presented to 
the gun. Though the shot had not touched her it had done much 
damage, thus bearing out one of the claims of the advocates of the 
gun,—that a shell falling near a vessel will do effective work. A 
fourth shot, also containing fifty pounds of explosive gelatine and five 
of dynamite, was fired at an elevation of 14° 56’, firing pressure six 
hundred and ten pounds, final pressure five hundred and five pounds. 
It fell very near the vessel, and entered the water until it was directly 
beneath her, under the mainmast, when it exploded, making a terrific 
noise. The column was even heavier than that of the third shot. The 
schooner was blown to pieces, the fragments settling back into the 
water, only a few pieces remaining projecting above the surface. All 
that could be seen was the foremast, still standing, and an iron tank. 
A fifth shell, exactly like the others, was fired at an elevation of 14° 52’, 
firing pressure six hundred and twenty pounds, final pressure five hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, aimed at wreck of foremast. It went high, 
and either there was a premature explosion or the percussion electric 
fuse was fired by the shell striking some of the wrecked rigging around 
the foremast, for, when directly over the vessel and a little above the 
surface of the water, it exploded with a bright flash of flame. This 
shot illustrated another method of attack ; an aerial explosion of several 
hundred pounds of gelatine over the deck of a vessel would probably 
have a terrible effect on the crew. The sixth shell was fired at an angle 
of 14° 52’, firing pressure six hundred and twelve pounds, final press- 
ure five hundred and twenty pounds, and contained one hundred pounds 
of gelatine. It went a little too far, and exploded about ten feet under 
water near the vessel, throwing up a narrow column of water about one 
hundred feet high. This concluded the trial, which had thoroughly 
demonstrated the destructive power of the gun. The projectiles were 
5.5 feet long, and the time of flight was about thirteen seconds. 

The initial velocity of the projectiles was about six hundred feet 
per second. As the target was examined after each shot the trial did 
not give any data from which to determine the rapidity of fire. An- 
other trial was made September 30, 1887, to determine the above point. 
At 10-42 a.m. the firing commenced and at 10-52-30 it ended. Aver- 
age time of loading and firing one shot 1’ 10’. Two shots fell short 
fifty to seventy yards, six would have hit a target the size of the “ Silli- 
man,” and two would have exploded near enough to her to do consider- 
ble damage. The centre of gravity of each projectile was about 16.1 
inches from the forward end. The one-hundred-pound shells have 
their centre of gravity about twenty-eight inches from the forward 
end. The accompanying table gives some of the data of the various 


trials. 
* 
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The gun is essentially a torpedo-projecting machine, and the most 
obvious duty that it can be called upon to perform, when mounted on 
shore, is the attack on vessels. In this case a quick-action primer or 
fuse is to be used to explode the projectile on striking the vessel, or by 
percussion, as gunners say. The dry battery is to afford sufficient delay, 
if the projectile strikes the water in the neighborhood of the vessel, 
to allow it to attain a proper depth before explosion takes place, thus 
attacking vessels below the water-line. A precautionary measure, 
to prevent premature explosion by the introduction of water in the 
bore of the gun, thus rendering the dry battery active, is the use of 
circuit-breaking springs, which are held back by pressing against the 
sides of the bore when the projectile is in the gun. There is a double 
set of these springs, so there is small possibility of an accident in this 
direction. Immediately in rear of the projectile is placed a wooden 
sabot and a felt wad to prevent windage. As compared to auto-mobile 
torpedoes, the pneumatic gun appears to have the advantage. Its 
range is fully as great as the best of them. It travels two miles and a 
half, and probably this will be exceeded. The Whitehead torpedo 
ranges eight hundred yards, but can be counted on as effective only to 
two hundred yards, the Lay ranges about two miles, as does also the 
Sims. The speed of the dynamite shell is one mile in eleven seconds ; of 
the Whitehead torpedo, one mile in one hundred and thirty-three seconds 
for short range, and one mile in one hundred and fifty seconds for its 
long range; of the Lay, one mile in two hundred and seventy-seven 
seconds ; of the Sims, one mile in three hundred and twenty-seven 
seconds, The amount of explosive material carried in the dynamite 
shell is two hundred pounds of gelatine; in the Whitehead torpedo, 
one hundred pounds of gun-cotton; in the Lay, one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds of gun-cotton ; in the Sims, three hundred pounds 
of gun-cotton. Total weight of the loaded shell of the dynamite gun, 
three hundred and thirty pounds; of the Whitehead torpedo, five 
thousand two hundred pounds ; of the Lay torpedo, four thousand three 
hundred and fifty pounds; of the Sims torpedo, four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. When the projectile misses the target, the loss in the case 
of the dynamite gun is as nothing compared to the loss of a Whitehead : 
Lay, eight thousand dollars, or Sims, seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, torpedo. The torpedoes are more easily stopped by nettings and like 
contrivances than the dynamite shell. Greater accuracy seems to be with 
the gun than with the torpedoes. A large number of dynamite shells 
can be carried and stored, and can be showered on the enemy in a very 
short interval of time. The torpedo-boat, carrying the Whitehead or 
similar torpedo, must slacken her speed before projecting the torpedo, 
to avoid running over it. The boat carrying the pneumatic gun can 
continue at full speed while delivering her fire. Colonel John Hamil- 
ton says, “ With a pressure of one thousand pounds, a missile of two 
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hundred and ten pounds, and an elevation of 35°, the pneumatic gun 
made a range of 2.25 miles.” “ With a charge, maximum, of thirty- 
five pounds of cannon powder, a missile of one hundred and eighty-three 
pounds, and an elevation of 10’ 30/’, our 8-inch converted rifle gave a 
range of three thousand seven hundred and twelve yards.” “ When 
this shot got to its target, it had only its pounding or penetrating power 
as an offense.” “When the pneumatic shell got to its destination, it 
had a hundred pounds of gelatine for explosion.” The advantages of 
the dynamite gun over the auto-mobile torpedoes are : in one-twentieth 
of the time it can throw an equal weight of explosive to the same dis- 
tance, at one-fiftieth of the cost; it can be fired more rapidly and ac- 
curately. High explosives increase very much in sensitiveness by slight 
increase in heat, hence they become more and more dangerous, if used 
in projectiles fired from powder guns, as the guns become more and 
more heated after each shot. In the pneumatic gun the sudden ex- 
pansion of air will have a decidedly cooling effect on the gun, and 
will more than counterbalance the slight heating caused by the friction 
of the projectile. 

The high-angle fire of the gun is often urged as an objection ; it 
may be, but yet it, in some ways, is an advantage. As the gun is a 
torpedo-projecting machine rather than an armor-piercing apparatus, 
the most natural place to put the shell will be on the deck of the 
enemy’s vessels or under the bottom, where the armor protection is little 
or nothing. In order to obtain a particular range, a more accurate 
placing of the gun, as to angle of elevation, is required in the case of 
high-power rifles than in the dynamite gun, hence any slight accidental 
change in elevation will not affect the accuracy of range of the dynam- 
ite gun as much as it will that of the rifle. In the dynamite gun 
we have a very excellent control over the pressure of projection. It 
can be quickly and accurately varied and we are more sure of it re- 
maining constant. The advantage the pneumatic gun has, in the ease 
and rapidity of the construction of the gun, compressors, reservoirs, and 
shell, must not be lost sight of. No special or extensive plant is re- 
quired for their fabrication. The board of naval officers appointed 
to examine and test the 8-inch gun reported to the Secretary of the 
Navy. Their conclusions were summed up as follows: 

(1) It is a new instrument of warfare which has its own peculiar 
functions in time of war. It cannot replace any-existing weapon, nor 
can its place be wholly taken by any other. 

(2) The value of compressed air asa means of throwing projectiles 
from a gun is chiefly due to the ability of the gunner to exactly repro- 
duce a shot, or to accurately increase or decrease the range at will, and 
to the accuracy of fire with low velocities. 

(3) The machinery employed by the company to control air at a 
great pressure has been brought to a high degree of efficiency. 
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(4) The accuracy of the gun is remarkable. 

(5) The extreme range is probably about two miles. The effective 
range of projectiles in the trials witnessed by the board has been from 
fourteen hundred and seventy-seven to eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight yards. 

(6) The power of the projectile has been determined only in a 
slight degree. 

(7) The gun appears to be perfectly reliable in its action. 

(8) The system is a simple one. The gun does not require an 
expensive plant to manufacture, and its cost should be moderate. Guns 
of this pattern can be made in any of the large towns of the country 
where there are machine-shops and foundries. 

(9) It is an important weapon for harbor defense. 

(10) It is adapted to naval warfare whenever mortar fire can be 
used to advantage. 

(11) A modification of it may be vibeiible to project torpedoes from 
ships when at short range. 

(12) It is not expedient to adopt it as a part of the battery of ships 
of war until after the efficiency of the guns on board of the dynamite 
cruiser now building has been ascertained and their performance afloat 
observed. 

General H. L. Abbott, of the Board of Engineers, does not feel so 
sure of the merits of the pneumatic gun, and expressed himself recently 
as follows: “The entire subject of dynamite warfare must, as yet, be 
considered in an entirely experimental stage. The dynamite gun is not 
yet, perfected, and no one can say what it can do or what it cannot do. 
It may develop into something which may revolutionize warfare, and 
it may not. Itcertainly has not so developed as yet. Neither the army 
board nor the navy board, appointed to investigate it, have yet passed 
on it finally and declared it a success. Even the naval board, which 
recommended the: building of that cruiser, did not pass favorably on 
the plans for this dynamite gun. In fact, the board did not touch 
that matter directly at all. The only question, which the board gave 
an answer to, was, whether a cruiser with a gun which would do what 
was Claimed for their gun would be a valuable addition to the navy? 
They said that such a cruiser with such a gun would be valuable.” 
He also called attention to the fact that a magazine loaded with dynam- 
ite or explosive gelatine would be a very dangerous affair in any fort. 


DYNAMITE CRUISER “ VESUVIUS.” 

Congress, recognizing the probable success of the dynamite gun, ap- 
propriated three hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the construction 
of what might be called a large, swift torpedo-boat, large enough to put 
to sea, to bearmed with three pneumatic dynamite guns. Contracts were 
made with the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company, and the construc- 
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tion was to be undertaken by William Cramp & Sons, a ship-building 
firm of Philadelphia. The principal dimensions of the boat are: 
length between perpendiculars, two hundred and forty-six feet three 
inches ; over all, two hundred and fifty-two feet and four inches ; beam, 
extreme, twenty-six feet and six inches; depth, from base-line to top 
of gunwale, thirteen feet; mean draught, light, seven feet and six 
inches, with eighty-five tons of coal on board, eight feet ; displacement, 
from six hundred and eighty-six to seven hundred and twenty-five tons, 
tons per inch at load-line, 10.15, and midship section, 177.5 square feet. 
It is now stated that she will draw nine feet. She must have a speed 
of twenty knots according to the contract. She is to have a low free- 
board, five feet, and no bulwarks, is to be built of steel, with the ex- 
ception of the stem, stern-post, and rudder, which will be of forged 
iron. The frames extend in one piece from keel to gunwale and are 
very light, seven pounds per foot ; the reverse frames are four pounds per 
foot. The flooring is one-fourth of an inch thick, fifteen inches high 
amidships, and extends from bilge to bilge in one piece. The outside 
plating is one-fourth of an inch thick, the deck plating three-sixteenths 
of an inch, the latter being covered with white pine. The vessel is 
divided into a number of water-tight compartments by bulkheads one- 
fifth of an inch thick. Each compartment has a separate drainage. 
There is a captain’s saloon, pantry, and state-room aft, just forward of 
which are four state-rooms and wardroom. Forward of this is the 
engine-room, two boiler- or fire-rooms, gun-room, and berth-deck. The 
steel conning-tower, situated on deck, forward, and immediately over the 
breech of the guns, is to be one inch thick. The engines are to develop 
three thousand two hundred I. H. P., and consist of two separate, in- 
dependent, four-cylinder triple-expansion engines, each driving a three- 
bladed screw. The diameters of the cylinders are H.P. twenty-one and 
five-tenths inches, intermediate thirty-one inches, and the two L. P. 
thirty-four inches, the length of stroke is twenty inches, and the esti- 
mated piston speed nine hundred and thirty feet. There are four three- 
furnace locomotive boilers, cylindrical, nine feet in diameter, nineteen 
feet eight inches iong, grate surface two hundred square feet, and are 
placed in two fire-rooms. They are fitted to use forced draft. The coal 
capacity is one hundred and forty tons. Steam steering- and anchor- 
gear, ash-hoist, and .pumps for compressing air are to be fitted. The 
secondary battery is to consist of two 3-pounders, one 1-pounder, two 
37-millimetre revolving cannon, and two short Gatling guns. The 
main battery will be three pneumatic dynamite guns, for throwing dyn- 
amite- or gelatine-charged shells. They are to be placed, side by side, 
in the forward end and built into the hull of the vessel, at a permanent 
angle of 16° with the horizon. The after ends of the guns will be 
near the keelson, the forward ends above the deck, thirty-seven feet 
from the bow. The guns will be parallel to the fore-and-aft vertical 
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. plane of the vessel, the train of the guns being given by the helm. 
The range will be controlled by varying the pressure of the air ad- 
mitted to guns, in firing. The contract calls for a range of one mile, 
and there is little doubt but that this will be easily doubled, the weight 
of explosive carried being two hundred pounds. Changes have been 
made in the original designs, and the guns now proposed will be fifteen- 
inch calibre, fifty-five feet long, set at a permanent angle of 18°, and 
carry six hundred pounds of explosive one mile. They can also be 
arranged to fire two-hundred- and one-hundred-pound shots by using 
the subcalibre device recently developed. The air-chambers, reservoirs, 
and compressors are of sufficient size and power to allow of fifteen 
shots being fired a distance of one mile without delay. Lessening the 
range will enable the gunner to fire a greater number of shots, the 
maximum number being about thirty, which is the number that will 
be carried. The firing is entirely under the control of the officer in 
the pilot-house. Each gun fires once in two minutes, although it can 
be loaded twice a minute. It is estimated that the vessel will be able 
to steam five thousand miles at twelve knots per hour, or seven hundred 
miles at twenty knots. Her tactical diameter—that is, the diameter of 
the circle in which she can turn—is estimated at one thousand feet, and 
the time for her to complete the circle, at full speed, 2.6 minutes. The 
vessel is to be fitted to carry one hundred projectiles when going on 
service or a cruise. The “Destructor,” built in England for Spain, can 
only carry ten torpedoes, and has five tubes to fire from. The best range 
of foreign torpedoes is about six hundred yards, and in a sea-way it falls 
to one or two hundred yards. Foreign torpedoes carry about seventy- 
five pounds of gun-cotton. In the dynamite cruiser, the air from the 
compressors or air-pumps passes to the main or magazine reservoirs, 
which are located along the keelson, and thus occupy space that is little 
used and hence of little value. From the main reservoirs the air is 
conducted to the intermediate or firing-reservoir, from which it enters 
the gun desired. The main reservoirs will sustain a pressure of two 
thousand pounds to the square inch, and the intermediate one thousand 
pounds. The pilot or officer in the conning-tower has immediate control 
over the steering-gear, firing-gear, and each of the engines ; in short, he 
executes his own orders. The original design was for three 10.5-inch 
guns, then changed so that one was to be of 12.5 inches calibre. Now 
it has been decided to make all of them of fifteen inches calibre. For 
these a shell capable of carrying six hundred pounds of explosive is 
required, and Brown & Bros., of Waterbury, Connecticut, have made 
a projectile, a seamless brass tube, six feet eight inches long, fourteen 
inches inside diameter, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, and two hun- 
dred pounds’ weight. The shell with its conical head is all in one 
piece, being forced into shape by a heavy hydraulic ram. 

The breech-section of each gun is hinged at the after end to facili- 
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tate loading. A hydraulic or pneumatic ram will rotate this after- 
section about the hinge so that it can be brought to a horizontal or the 
loading position. Just forward of the forward end of the breech-section 
are mounted two revolving cases of dynamite shells. One is called the 
loading-case, the other the reservoir-case. These cases revolve on a 
central spindle so as to bring their compartments successively in front 
of the breech-section. As soon as the loading-case is emptied it is filled 
from the reservoir-case. There are five compartments in each case, so 
that thirty full-calibre shells can be carried in all. The six hundred 
pounds of explosive will be explosive gelatine and dynamite, and equal 
in explosive power to eight hundred and fifty-two pounds of dynamite 
No. 1, or nine hundred and forty-three pounds of gun-cotton. : 

Besides the attack on vessels mentioned as the work to be per- 
formed by the dynamite gun, the cruiser may be called upon to coun- 
termine torpedoes. In this case delay-primers will be used, allowing 
the projectile to penetrate to any given depth of water or to the bottom 
before exploding. On board the cruiser the high trajectory of the gun 
will probably be a positive benefit, as the range of shot will be less 
affected by the motion of the vessel than if the trajectory were lower. 
The great length of the gun probably caused its being placed in a fore- 
and-aft direction, but “the eternal fitness of things” makes this posi- 
tion the best for accuracy. In gunnery the accuracy of train is much 
greater than the accuracy of range. Placing the guns in a fore-and-aft 
line on the ship places them in the position where the rolling or pitch- 
ing of the ship will have the least effect on their accuracy. Excessive 
rolling will only slightly affect the train, while, if the guns were placed 
athwart ships, it would greatly affect the range. Excessive pitching, 
as it only amounts to a few degrees, will only slightly affect the range. 

As a make-shift, in time of emergency, the suggestion to arm a num- 
ber of fast steam-yachts with these guns, which can be quickly made 
in any machine-shop, is not without value. 

Of foreign cruisers that might possibly attack our ports, most of 
them—about ninety-seven per cent.—are armored. Their average speed 
is fourteen knots, length three hundred and five feet, breadth sixty-two 
feet, depth twenty-five feet, height twenty-six feet. Taking this as the 
average attacking ship, we have as a target for a high-powered, low tra- 
jectory rifle, counting chance of ricochet, an average parallelogram of 
fifty-two feet in height and two hundred and fifty-seven feet in breadth ; 
as a target for Whitehead or similar auto-mobile torpedo, we have a par- 
allelogram of twenty-five feet by two hundred and fifty-seven feet ; as 
a target for the pneumatic gun, we have, taking fifteen feet as the effec- 
tive explosion distance, a parallelogram of over sixty-six feet by two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven feet. The areas of the parallelograms are : for 
powder rifle, thirteen thousand three hundred and sixty-four square 
feet ; for submarine torpedo, six thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
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square feet; and for pneumatic gun, eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
forty-two square feet. The pneumatic gun has, therefore, the largest 
target. From the data at our disposal, the average error at one thou- 
sand yards, in train, is 18.8 feet for the pneumatic gun. This com- 
pares well with the rifle guns in use, and especially well with the 
smooth-bore shell guns to be found in the navy. No such accuracy is 
even hoped for in auto-mobile torpedoes. Average time of flight of 
projectile from powder gun, one thousand yards, 3.2 seconds; of auto- 
mobile torpedo, one hundred and forty-three seconds; of shell from 
pneumatic gun, 6.25 seconds. Taking into account the various direc- 
tions or courses our enemy may steer, he will have an average motion 
across the line of fire of 16.57 feet per second. He will, therefore, 
move fifty-three feet while the rifle projectile is making the range, 
2369.5 feet while the torpedo is making it, and 103.6 feet while the 
shell from the pneumatic gun is traveling the distance. The rifle has 
the advantage here, the pneumatic gun coming next, and the torpedoes 
are way astern. 

The pneumatic gun will be very useful in defense against torpedo- 
boats, torpedoes, and submarine boats ; not that it is more liable to make 
a direct hit than the machine-guns and rapid-fire guns, but on account 
of its large dangerous radius. For this reason, and because the torpedo- 
boats, torpedoes, and submarine boats are structurally very light, it 
seems as though this was pre-eminently the work for the pneumatic gun. 
A small pneumatic rapid-fire gun has been suggested for this work. 
The cables of both auto-mobile and stationary torpedoes are in great 
danger from the pneumatic gun. 

Another place for the pneumatic gun is on a man-of-war, for use in 
ramming. A large tube, say eighteen inches in diameter, can be placed 
in the bow, with its muzzle a few feet above the water-line, so that one 
thousand pounds of explosive can be thrown five hundred yards, di- 
rectly ahead. It can be fired at five hundred yards’ range, or just as the 
ship is about to ram the enemy. 

The speed of twenty knots, which is guaranteed to the cruiser, has 
been surpassed many times by torpedo-boats in Europe, and by some 
yachts in this country ; but we must remember that the cruiser is built 
of sufficient strength to be of use in rough water and is capable of 
making a sea trip. 

F. M. Barber, lieutenant-commander U.S.N., has made some 
thoughtful remarks on the pneumatic gun and the dynamite cruiser. 
Among other things he called attention to the need of some method of 
turning the ship in azimuth when there is no headway, and suggested 
the use of a powerful pump with large delivery-pipe, having a discharge 
on each bow, and a valve to turn the flow in either direction. 

Very recently a 15-inch gun, forty feet in length, has been com- 
pleted at Cramp & Sons’ ship-yard in Philadelphia. It will be set up 
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at Fort Lafayette, for experiment, previous to shipping to Italy. The 
air-tubes have been tested,—those for the magazine-reservoir to two 
thousand five hundred pounds per square inch, and those for the firing- 
reservoir to one thousand pounds. The results of the experiments with 
this gun will be very interesting. 

On April 28, 1888, the dynamite cruiser was launched, and was 
named the “ Vesuvius.” 

F. R. BRAINARD, 
U.S. N. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


As far back as Solomon it was written, “There are three things that 
are never satisfied, yea, four things say not, It is enough.” 

But the record fails to show that the writer was ever charged with 
the responsibilities of an army garrison. The thirst of the grave, of 
the sands of the desert, of the fire, and even the loneliness of the fire- 
side itself, are as nothing to the demands that wait open-mouthed before 
the office door of the post commander. 

Dr. Stretcher had complained to Colonel Peppercorn about the re- 
veille gun. Its abrupt uproar at sunrise and sunset, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, was not particularly unpleasant to a military ear. But the 
doctor was not a military man, and had a profound contempt for blank 
cartridges. Shot and shell were more to the purpose, and could be 
tolerated in view of their utility in furnishing provision for the medi- 
cal corps, but these pseudo-explosions, producing nothing but noise, 
belonged, said the doctor, to China and camp-meetings. Besides, the doc- 
tor was married, and what woman ever loved gunpowder? And then 
there was Miss Stretcher, who, as soon as the weather safely admitted 
of baptismal regeneration, was to be named Britomarte. And morn- 
ing and evening madam and Tita were plunged into hysteria by the 
blast of that infamous gun. 

So the doctor took his griefs to the colonel, and that gentleman, de- 
lighted to make things pleasant to everybody, directed that the gun be 
moved over to the southwest angle of the parade. 

Quieta non movere was the motto of one of England’s greatest 
statesmen, and there is plenty of popular lore bearing directly upon 
this point. Let sleeping dogs lie, a better seldom comes after, and our 
gun at the worst was disagreeable only twice in twenty-four hours, 
which is the mark of a temper good beyond the average. 

It was about six o’clock of a December morning when Mrs. O. 
Quills turned over for her beauty nap, without a dream of cannon any 
nearer than the West Point museum. 

Suddenly a roar swept past the house to which no ordinary com- 
parison could do justice. We have rejected several and looked through 
Browning for more without finding anything that would lift the non- 
military reader up to the level of our intention, though we are inclined 
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to think the Horn of Heimdall rallying the gods at Ragnaréck might 
possibly be selected by Professor Anderson. It did not occur to Mrs. 
O. Quills, however, for whom the fall of a dumb-waiter loaded with 
the crockery of a Thanksgiving dinner would have been a more plausi- 
ble conjecture. ‘Good heavens!” screamed she, “ Alick, Alick, what 
is that?” And her worthy lord invoked in reply a sleepy curse upon 
the morning gun. 

But the madam was startled into a headache, and a headache meant 
for her that complete spiritual and physical dislocation that belongs to 
nervous anemia and a general asthenic diathesis. 

She went down as soon as possible to see Mrs. Peppercorn, and that 
lady was very sorry for her. O. Quills himself was quartermaster, and 
was not only a very just man, but a very sagacious one, which is a much 
better investment for this lower life. To leave him on the edge of 
calamities like these was not to be thought of. ‘Such an obliging 
gentleman as he is,” said Mrs. Peppercorn; and it must be confessed 
the quartermaster had ever looked out for the commandant with that 
lynx-eyed watchfulness which makes this relation one of the most 
beautiful features of garrison life, otherwise. presenting too many selfish 
sides. 

Strict adherence to truth being the strong point of these Chronicles, 
it becomes necessary to state that the lynx has no better eyes than 
other folks. This is one of those delusions for which Pliny is re- 
sponsible, who, with Herodotus, served up the science of their time like 
the modern lecturer, in forms to suit the popular stomach but with very 
little verification by experiment. 

The good Saint Augustine himself, whose speculations have been 
compacted into theological formulas that thousands repeat to-day as 
inspired rather than imagined, believed in the incorruptibility of dead 
peacocks, when, if he had kept a bit of the carcass by him for a day or 
so, his senses would have corrected his faith. 

But to return to Mr. O. Quills. It is possible there are men from 
whose daily walk and conversation all thought of self is eliminated, but 
any such do not occur to our recollection. Even Epictetus could not 
escape a sigh of satisfaction and the inevitable “There, I told you so,” 
over his broken leg. 

“Take good care of me and I will take good care of you,” that is 
the law and the prophets. Honor the powers that be and so shall thy 
days be long in the land. The bough that yields no foliage shall be 
cast out asa rotten branch. Not the least of the natural laws in the 
spiritual world is that of equivalence. With what measure ye mete 
shall it be measured to you again. The condition of more is the full 
use of less. 

Pessimism as a solution of existence is absurd, except to some 
recluse who fancies the world is in darkness because his candle has 

Vor. I. N. S.—No. 1. 5 
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gone out, or who mistakes a gripe in his abdomen for a hitch in the 
universe. Everywhere the rock crumbles into nutriment for the plant, 
the plant distils the muck into petal and fruit, mosses creep up the bare 
wall and cover the stones left naked by the sea. It is thus that life is 
made worth living, and the theorist who has just demonstrated its utter 
failure sits down to his chop and claret with a zest provoked by his 
labor in spite of his logic. 

Here, too, is the true philosophy of the unconscious. Lazy as we 
may be and wise as we are, we never escape from, nor reach full knowl- 


edge of, our uses. 


‘‘ Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down,”’ 


but since he wore it and passed that way, the artist’s brush has given 
him immortality. The curve of every individual life has a wide sweep, 
and no monument, no wreath, no weed, no stake at the cross-roads, not 
even the one sod that covers a life that was buta single cry, marks more 
than its centre. 

But Mr. O. Quills knew that usefulness, like all capital, pays best 
when best invested. If the rain descends and the sun shines upon the 
just and the unjust alike, they come from a world above this and in- 
different to the demands of civil service reform. Here we must be 
content if the smiles of authority rest only upon surfaces that admit of 
total reflection. If scattered, it is as the planter scatters guano, that 
he may get back the outlay with interest. 

Now, it is in very poor taste for the slothful servant to find fault 
because there are no figs in his thistle-patch. If a man does not like 
garlic in his cream let him keep it out of his grass. Figs Mr. O. 
Quills had planted, figs Mr. O. Quills had watered, and shall he, then, 
eat dirt? Neither he nor Colonel Peppercorn were that sort of men. 

The parade at Carter Barracks was very extensive. Most of the 
quarters and public buildings, if subjected to that transforming imagi- 
nation that manufactures railroad lines and county towns and figures 
up the profits of Florida orange-groves, might be said to occupy three 
sides of a square which opens eastwardly upon the bay. 

Consequently the colonel thought that if he shifted the gun again 
to the southeast corner it would be least likely to disturb any of the 
families that appealed to his sensibilities as a husband and father. 
But the colonel continued to deal with the geographical limitations of 
the problem rather hastily. It will be remembered that he did not 
live on the parade. North of the plain where most of the garriscn 
was located, and where all the military exercises were conducted, the 
ground rose towards the neck of the peninsula, contracting on both 
flanks towards the mainland, and here on the bluff were the quarters of 


the post commander. 
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It involved quite a little journey back and forth to the office, but 
secured the colonel a happy dispensation from the professional nuisances 
of gun, drum, and bugle, as well as from the dogs, ducks, and live- 
stock that accumulate about army quarters in quantities higher as the 
rank of the occupants is lower. 

The cadet-elect is expected, on reporting at the Academy, to possess 
a toothbrush and a pair of Monroe shoes. The ex-cadet, when he 
joins his company, is generally followed by a squad of liver-colored 
pups and a box of game chickens. Then he gets a seven-days’ leave, 
and returns with madam, a mocking-bird, a cat, and a sewing-machine, 
to complete his military education. 

As most of our posts are approached by the rear, in deference to 
the necessity of an inaccessible front, the eye of the visitor first wanders 
over a multitudinous collection of outhouses, private and otherwise, 
ingeniously constructed with barrel-staves, old fencing, and bacon- 
boxes, due partly to the poverty of the quartermaster’s department, 
who only furnish lumber to a man when he is dead, and partly to the 
energy of the police sergeant, whom long experience has perfected in 
the art of making a shingle do duty for a plank. 

The landscape thus provided reminds one forcibly of the outlook, 
right and left, as our railway trains wind through the back-yards of a 
country town to the depot. 

But of all this from the tranquil heights of Carter’s Bluff there 
was little to be seen and less to be heard. The peaceful dreams of the 
commandant were seldom invaded by the plaint of the “ Wrecker’s 
Daughter,” which summoned the soldier from his slumbers, or by the 
“assembly,” which mustered the battalion, or by the file-firing of the 
drill-ground, or the midnight rivalry of garrison cats and chanticleers. 
Whether the bugles sang truce or the watch-dog’s honest bark alarmed 
the tramp were all unknown to Colonel Peppercorn; and perhaps this 
was the reason of his unsuccessful struggle with the problem of the 
reveille gun. 

For its last location brought it well abreast the quarters of Captain 
Traum. Now, it must not be supposed that this gentleman took life 
precisely as he found it. He recognized the inevitable at a glance; 
but then there is very little of the inevitable for a man who antici- 
pates. Slaves are exactly the people for whom time was not made. 
Time is simply a conglomerate of opportunities, not a single one of 
which was ever missed by Captain Traum. The morning and evening 
clatter which had been so unexpectedly transferred to his corner of the 
parade did not seem to raise a ripple upon his habitual serenity. He 
simply got up about an hour earlier than usual, and after a week’s time 
invited Colonel Peppercorn to dinner. 

Now, Captain Traum had a first sergeant that knew something 
besides tactics. With the chances of the Great Rebellion he would ' 
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easily have found his way to epaulets and a star; but in the in- 
glorious days of our chronicles he was substantially Company “C,” 
Sixth Artillery, and the very antipodes of that man for whom a joke 
has to be accompanied by a diagram. The sergeant needed but the 
germ of a suggestion and could be safely trusted with the details. To 
him a look said more than an encyclopedia. What happened, as we 
have yet to tell, was not an accident. Such terminology belongs to the 
dark ages. Accidents are only pages in the book of life where the 
leaves are still uncut. We have the advantage of knowing the ser- 
geant, and intend to do him justice. 

Mrs. Peppercorn was away from home, having gone down to the 
East Shore for the Christmas holidays, and so it happened that some- 
where about the end of December, 1847, Captain Traum one morning 
said to his sergeant, “The colonel dines with me this evening, and I 
do not wish to be disturbed. You can make your report at retreat to 
Mr. Tangles. You understand, sergeant.” 

The two looked each other straight in the eye for a moment, and 
when the subordinate withdrew no microscope could have detected a 
variation in his usual martial impenetrability, yet it is certain that few 
guns were ever loaded like the gun for the retreat of that day. 

Mrs. Traum was simply the captain in silk. She had all his charm 
of manner and something beside, for which no language makes pro- 
vision so far as we know, and lexicons form a large part of our 
baggage. It was simply that once in the vicinity of Mrs. Traum you 
never wanted to be anywhere else, and better yet, no jealousy even 
could detect a trace of evidence that she might feel differently. 

The best of us are but limited personalities, and often do betray to 
no very observant watch our desire to be like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, 
in two places at once, or like the general that Sherman did not want, 
who kept one eye on the fight and the other on the newspapers. 

But Mrs. Traum concentrated herself entirely upon the man of 
the moment, whoever he might be, or upon the woman too, if it so 
happened, and she had her reward, for in her behalf the gentlemen 
were always enthusiastic and the ladies seldom uncomplimentary. 

So the colonel felt very comfortable indeed as he tasted his soup. 
As it was of her own manufacture, Mrs. Traum had persuaded the 
colonel to a second plateful, and the captain was pouring him out a 
giass of wine, almost if not quite equal to the famous ’32, when—off 
went the evening gun. 

Again—that is a very bald way of stating the fact. It went off 
as though it never expected to do so any more, and sought to compress 
into this one particular bellow the three hundred and sixty-five evening 
guns of the next year. Under the inspiration of the sergeant the 
gunner had seen to that. 

Captain Traum actually seemed to have dropped the decanter... But 
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he recovered himself with a dexterity that saved everything but a little 
of the wine, and that might have been born of his habitual self-pos- 
session, but to a critical palate had the least taste of the familiarity of 
an acted part. 

As for the madam, she held the suspended ladle as steadily as 
though evening guns belonged to every minute of the day, and it és 
doubtful if this individual gun was a surprise. 

Not a stray drop of the soup fell on the colonel’s coat, but he gave 
to the emergency his usual tribute of “Great Scott!” and then pen- 
sively remarked he did not think it possible so small a thing could 
make so much noise. 

Captain Traum laughed, and the madam said nothing but the 
cessation of a cannonade could make a soldier uneasy. 

The colonel silently resolved that something more should at once 
be attempted with the evening gun. Our narrative, unfortunately, has 
nothing further to do with the dinner. The next morning, as he 
crossed the parade to his office, Colonel Peppercorn took a furtive sur- 
vey of the remaining possibilities, and reinforced his observations by 
occasional views from the door, as if of the weather. 

Finally he sent for the provost-sergeant, and directed the gun to be 
located on the only corner of the ground yet untried, which, so far as 
quarters were concerned, offered few complications, this section being 
quite open and presenting a line of fire that the colonel was sure would 
bother nobody, though somewhat remote from the guard-house. 

But when some two hundred people are brought together on such a 
contracted space and for. such varied purposes as a garrison compels, 
their relations, official and otherwise, become very intricate. The 
machine gradually settles down to its work, and after a while runs 
along as smoothly as Moore’s melodies, but the very smallest dis- 
arrangement accumulates strength much faster than Murdock’s Liquid 
Food. The alteration, to begin with, may be as imperceptible as one 
of those bacilli that Dr. Koch carries round in his vest-pocket, but at 
last it breaks out in a general epidemic. 

Or it is like the purchase of the first piece of old china. Its soli- 
tary grandeur upon the corner shelf fascinates all eyes, and in due 
time obliges the renovation of the whole dining-room. Parlor, library, 
and the family throughout are then compelled to live up to the new 
departure. Hold on, brothers, to the old ways and beware of all 
novelties, in porcelain especially. The credit and peace of an entire 
post have been wrecked upon the intrusion at one end of it of some 
deviltry in Japanese ware, which invited comparison and distributed 
jealousy all the way from the colonel’s daughter to the corporal’s 
wife. 

This insignificant bit of artillery about which we are writing and 
of which no one had complained for years, except, perhaps, Private 
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Swipes, who occasionally scrubbed it with oil and ashes, was now 
thrown out of its ruts and started on its travels, and bids fair to be- 
come a monster like that celebrated gun in “ Toilers of the Sea,” 
upon which Victor Hugo spends a page or more of dithyrambics. 

The colonel, to be sure, held the routine of his post in his own 
hands, but threads dangled here and there beyond his notice; and he 
had that rarest quality of commanding officers—of looking to the front, 
with a very healthy indifference to the rear whether infested with 
guerrillas or gossip. 

Opposite Carter’s Bluff, and under the north side of the parade, 
were several little cottages, due to the futility of resource of the 
military mind as it struggles with the regulation allowance of one 
room and a kitchen to the unlucky subaltern. 

This locality was sometimes known as Bachelors’ Row, from the 
fact of there being no bachelors there. The occupants were nearly 
always married and with families, something like gravity, inasmuch 
as they varied inversely with incomes and directly with changes of 
station. Hence it was oftener called Poverty Hollow, and fell to the 
lot of the garrison juniors, together with the duty of going to reveille, 
as least troublesome to men who had to be up all night with babies 
anyhow. 

But as no moments of slumber are so precious as those snatched 
from the tyranny of orders, just after the bugle has blown for five 
o’clock in the morning the outside subalterns of Carter Barracks were 
wont to hurry up a path round by the northeast corner of the parade, 
barely in time not to consume all the margin left them by the good 
nature of the adjutant. 

Among these gentlemen was Mr. Contretemps, who could be per- 
fectly relied upon for getting into any difficulty that happened to be 
lying round loose. 

Now, Mr. Contretemps had already found himself in correspond- 
ence with his superiors anent repeated absence from reveille, and had 
exhausted all the usual extenuations of windy weather, sick headache, 
late application to study the previous evening, etc., until he felt him- 
self that his record was getting to be as shaky as a West Shore bond, 
of which, unfortunately, we had a few before the honest managers 
scaled them down fifty per cent., d—n them ! 

Something like a week after the last transfer of this gun of ours, 
the lieutenant had a dream that began with Schubert’s “Serenade” and 
ended with a Comanche yell. The lieutenant woke up and thought 
he caught the closing notes of reveille. The next moment he was 
out of doors, up the hill, and, dashing round the corner of the parade, 
passed straight across to his company precisely at the instant that 
Private Slowmatch pulled off the reveille gun. 

To be sure, he saw the lieutenant coming, but when the mind of 
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Private Slowmatch was made up to do a thing unmaking it took time, 
and there was none of it to spare. Happily, the gun stood a little 
above the patli, but a generous portion of the charge impinged upon 
Mr. Contretemps in an indiscriminate sort of a circle, from the apex 
of the right cheek-bone as a centre. 

In due time the doctor scraped out most of the powder, and the 
lieutenant recovered with sight and hearing quite unimpaired, but he 
had no occasion to go to reveille or anywhere else for several weeks, 
during which Colonel Peppercorn supplied him with ’82 Madeira 
and orders not to use it until all inflammation had abated. The colonel 
also loaned him his favorite Napier, but Mr. Contretemps had no use 
for the “Siege of Saragossa.” 

The “ Lady of the Lake” and the “ Bride of Abydos” were much 
more to his taste, and it is doubtful if he knew Saragossa from 
Syracuse, for these were the days when there was no artillery school. 

But the lieutenant reporting for duty again, was delighted to find 
the source of his misfortune shifted to the mathematical centre of the 
parade-ground, 

Colonel Peppercorn having boxed the compass in the vain effort to 
satisfy all hands, had grown cross and stubborn and planted the gun 
equidistantly from everybody, and there he swore it should stay. 

The line of fire now bisected the headboard of Captain Boomer’s 
bed ; at some considerable distance, to be sure, but a miss is never as 
good as a mile except with ball cartridge. No compromise of little or 
much is satisfactory in the matter of noise, whether of street-organs, 
rattling windows, or mice in the wall. It is only silence, perfect silence, 
that 


‘‘ Like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound.” 


Another score of days had passed, when Captain Plussmore one morn- 
ing was told by his sergeant of the guard that he had been unable to 
fire the morning gun. Upon examination the vent was found to be 
very effectually piugged. An officer of ordinary tact would have seen 
at once that the sooner things were brought back to a working basis the 
better, but the Plussmore family, back as far as the “ Mayflower,” never 
had between them all any more tact than a cyclone. 

So the captain, on reporting at the office that morning, announced 
his discovery without any delicate gradation of effect. 

“ What!” shouted Colonel Peppercorn, “the gun spiked, you say! 
Very well, sir, very well.” 

The usual routine business took up some time, and Mr. Penwiper 
thought it a very bad sign that the colonel after the first shock seemed 
to have lost all interest in the matter. 

Had he taken a turn or two round the office, kicked over the waste- 
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paper basket, brought down his hand upon the bell like Secretary Stan- 
ton, and sent somebody after the quartermaster, the adjutant would have 
had hopes. ’ 

But the colonel applied himself to the work on his table, which 
later in the day he seemed to find amusing, and Mr. Penwiper sadly 
thought of the morrow. Just before noon Colonel Peppercorn looked 
up and, in his most genial way, inquired of the adjutant what was the 
largest calibre of gun on the reservation. 

Thus quietly, when Cesar was told by a breathless recruit that the 
barbarians had broken into camp, did Julius frown and say, “ Report it 
through the proper channels.” And in some such careless manner did 
Paris invite his Helen to a moonlight sail among the Cyclades, a trip 
that was 


“ Of woes unnumbered 
To Greece the direful spring,”’ 


to say nothing of the results to many generations of British school-boys 
more honored in the breech than in the observatory. 

Our American youth have never been fundamentally grounded in 
the classics, as Dr. Johnson would say, and we have few prime minis- 
ters that solace themselves with translations of Homer and quotations 
from Horace. 

The average official would be far more likely to sympathize with 
the Moscow mutineers, who, when the mob clamored for the “ Consti- 
tution” at the accession of Nicholas, took it to be the name of the 
Grand Duke Constantine’s wife. 

To the query of Colonel Peppercorn the adjutant replied that he 
thought there were some 32-pounders down in the water-battery. It 
was so, and one of them might have been seen that afternoon rolling 
out on the shore road until finally it stood towering over the former 
place of the little field-piece. 

A shudder ran through the garrison, and twice a day thereafter the 
conviction came thundering home to each individual that the colonel 
was not to be trifled with. For the guard had been increased, and 
beside the 32-pounder, from sunrise to sunrise again, a sentry walked 
his solemn round, and from time to time a carpenter kindly reported 
here and there to patch up broken window-glass. 

Finally one morning Captain Boomer walked into the office and 
stood attention at the post commander’s desk. 

“ Well, sir, what is it?” said that gentleman. 

“ Colonel, I spiked that gun, and I’m sorry for it.” 

“That’s sufficient, captain; perhaps you will be good enough to 
unspike it.” 

“ T’ll do the best I can, colonel.” 

“ Very well.” 
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Previously, Captain Plussmore had taken this job into consideration, 
but concluded it properly belonged to the ordnance department, whose 
business it is to keep our machinery in order for us. 

Private Swipes, who represented that arm of the service, had 
labored devotedly with gimlets and sweet oil, but Captain Boomer had 
more confidence in another unguent not down on the supply-list,— 
whisky, and Star whisky at that. He also varied the point of appli- 
cation, calling to his aid his old artificer Philpot. It was a very gentle 
tap that had brought Captain Boomer into his present difficulty, but 
he found it by no means easy to resume the status quo. 

Of course you think we are going to quote Virgil in this connection, 
but we prefer a more practical authority. 


‘ Not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s men 
Can put Humpty Dumpty together again.” 


This is as true of a broken file as of a broken egg. The colleges 
tell us that action and reaction are equal, but Mother Goose is wiser. 
Any careless hoof may in a moment trample underfoot and destroy 
the flower which was the growth of influences gathered from infinite 
spaces and times. 

But artificer Philpot properly primed could do anything, from 
putting up a flag-staff to picking a lock. If the captain had sent for 


him and said, “ Philpot, I think of building an irrigation machine for 
the company garden,” or, “ Really, Philpot, we need a light-house com- 
‘ plete down there on the Point,” or, “ By the way, Philpot, my daughter 
wants a piano,” he simply would have touched his hat, and in due 
time pump, light-house, or piano would have appeared, primitive but 
efficient. 

He had been known to fill out the line of a Harvard senior who 
hesitated on his Euripides once in Philpot’s vicinity, and who sent 
him an Elzevir, hurrying back to Boston for that express purpose. 
While his room-mates in their leisure moments slowly spelled their 
way down the co'umns of the Penny Magazine, Philpot, through an 
enormous pair of circular spectacles, refreshed himself with “ Celes- 
tial Mechanics,” or wandered into strange countries with Herodotus or 
confuted Adam Smith. 

Every new company commander sooner or later opened his wonder- 
ing eyes upon the capacities, manual and mental, of Private Philpot, 
and taking credit to himself for an original discovery, proceeded to 
make him a first sergeant, the blushing honors of which that modest 
man bore uncomplainingly for about a fortnight, and then invariably 
disappeared. 

After forty-eight hours or so Philpot would break out of some quar- 
ter of the horizon, making straight for his commanding officer always 
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with the same story, “Captain, the old woman, sir, the old woman, 
she’s after me:” No argument, expostulation, or question ever brought 
out anything more, and there was nothing to be done but send Philpot 
to hospital, whence he emerged after the usual course of anodynes 
to be reduced to the ranks and resume his labors for the general wel- 
fare. The lady referred to, so far as known, had no existence outside 
the demijohn, nor was the regular imbibition of every-day life sufficient 
to evoke her manifestation. That only followed as a consequence of 
the excess to which the sedentary solitude of the first sergeant’s office 
exposed him. 

But Philpot in time finished the job intrusted him by Captain 
Boomer. Before retreat that officer was enabled to report that he had 
thoroughly undone his previous doing, to the announcement of which 
the colonel only contributed a quiet laugh, rather to the captain’s dis- 
appointment. 

The general suspense, however, was relieved the next day. The 
little field-piece was restored to duty and the sentinel taken off. Some 
lessons it is not necessary to repeat, and the colonel’s hand was never 
heavy except for an unwilling horse. 

But there was a good deal of sting left in the gun yet. It was 
certainly out of place there in the middle of the parade. Major Long- 
bow had hitherto found no fault with its noise. He almost enjoyed it, 
and in his capacity of officer-in-charge took a look now and then at 
the cartridges to see that no good-natured gunner scattered the powder 
or scamped the load. 

“The gun annoys nobody but women,” said the major, “and 
neither tactics nor regulations contemplate their existence.” He was 
wont to insist that marriage should be equivalent to resignations for 
everybody—under the rank of field officer. 

For the major was prudent, and realized that in this world one is 
never safe. Up to the final event every man believes in his attrac- 
tions and every woman in her chance. 

The progress of our story has brought us up nearly to the Febru- 
ary muster. Major Longbow’s pertinacity and the favorable weather 
had secured from the colonel authority for a preliminary drill and 
review. 

The major delighted in these things with all the delight of a man 
whose accomplishments were few and his opportunities fewer. To 
handle a battalion was the one thing he could do. To take a step of 
precisely twenty-eight inches, to keep the shoulders square to the front 
and the little finger on the seam of the pantaloons, was something that 
not only no woman could achieve, even the prettiest, but it was the 
attainment that lifted the soldier above the repulsive level where other 
professions scuffled along their devious way. 

As Samuel went up to his chamber seven times a day for prayer, 
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so Major Longbow would have turned out the command seven times a 
week for drill, irrespective of decalogue or temperature. 

Neither sunstroke nor rain-storm had any terrors for him like those . 
of a silent afternoon in his own quarters, for he frankly admitted that 
he knew of no better man or poorer company than himself. 

But on the field, executing “To the rear by the right flank, pass 
the defile,” which was marked by two sergeants standing opposite one 
another at charge bayonets, in order that the risk of the movement 
might be understood and the accuracy of march and alignment de- 
manded by the major secured, then indeed did he feel that were justice 
done the future must somewhere hold in reserve for him the glories of 
a second Hohenlinden. 

On drill, eager to supervise everybody, the major was generally 
traveling one way and looking another, which is the perfection of 
diplomacy as well as tactics. Years of service had established har- 
monious relations between his legs and sabre,—that experimentum 
erucis of military aspirants,—but nobody, unless it be Fanny Elssler 
or Miss Kilmansegg, can trust themselves to their legs perpetually. 
The major, walking by faith, came to grief over the trail of the gun- 
carriage we are still talking about. 

So far as exterior disruption was possible, it occurred; but if he 
was put together again, from feather to scabbard, by the aid of his staff 
and a file-closer or two, inwardly he had experienced a sudden change 
of heart, and gone over, lame leg and all, to the opposition. 

“Colonel,” said the major, limping up to the office after drill, 
“can’t that d ah, that dilapidated brass nuisance be put somewhere 
else ?” 

And the colonel sorrowfully replied that he did not know what 
more he could do for the community in the matter of the gun unless 
he took a mortar and aligned it on the zenith from the top of the flag- 
staff. 

The major, however, bravely turned out the next day and went 
round with the colonel while he made the usual inspection. If now and 
then Longbow haited somewhat suggestively his commanding officer 
was only the more thorough in visiting each corner of the garrison. 

Everybody held their peace, and wisely, for all good deeds and 
thoughts flourish best in quiet atmospheres. 

Finally the colonel came through the guard-house and down to the 
west side of the reservation. Here, looking across the bight of the 
inner bay, was a salient of earth-work now vacant and withdrawn from 
the travel and labor of the garrison. 

To a military man the most essential requisite is a coup d’eil, which 
accounts for the fact that the German army wear spectacles. 

It is this coup d’cil that transforms the face of the country gener- 
ally. In a tulip-bed it sees merely a blotch on the landscape. All the 
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charms of the vale of Tempe would vainly woo its favor. It regards 
it simply as a spot needing very careful examination before the entrance 
therein of the main body. Just as the ox eyes the universe solely with 
respect to fodder, just as the geologist would go through Palestine with 
a pickaxe and the poet finds beauty in the azilla, so it is the province 
of the coup d’eil to invest the prospect with lines of intrenchments and 
columns of attack, to fix at once its value for approach or cover, and 
realize all the strategical possibilities of the situation. 

There was quite a number of officers grouped about the colonel as 
he stood here in the salient, each with some inspiration of the moment 
hovering over the drift of the daily flow of thought. The white 
beach and the pines, the mountains beyond, and the sky over all, were 
well calculated to soothe the troubled memories of domestic and official 
care, but Major Longbow, for instance, is thinking only of how tired 
and thirsty he feels, Captain Truffles is mainly conscious of dyspepsia, 
Mr. Straitedge questions whether the angle of the salient is sixty de- 
grees, Mr. Penwiper longs for a smoke, Dr. Stretcher is frowning at 
an empty tomato-can, and Mr. O. Quills wonders what the colonel is 
dreaming about. 

For the colonel alone of the group studied the locality as a soldier 
and saw its professional bearings. ‘The very place for that reveille 
gun,” said he to himself, and thereupon planned a pleasant surprise. 
He took Mr. Penwiper into his confidence, and that gentleman car- 
ried out his orders with all the secrecy of one of Stonewall Jackson’s 
flank marches. 

The next morning seemed like one of those that dawn upon the 
dwellers of Lotus-land. Everybody overslept themselves and were 
gently lifted on the swelling tide of light to consciousness, saying, 
“ How delightful !” 

The literary gentleman looked up several instances where soldiers 
and sailors learned to sleep beside the guns while worked by their re- 
liefs, as Niagara Falls becomes a sedative to the slumbers of exiled 
aldermen and imported hackdrivers. 

The ethical gentleman contributed his quota of reflection and in- 
ference upon the force of habit, and the gentleman who seemed to be 
the master of ceremonies to Providence, and was always introducing 
other people to the benefits of his patron, spoke eloquently of the 
assimilative powers of nature, which turn poisons into medicine and 
corruption into nutriment. 

But the skeptical gentleman went to the window, and behold! THE 
GUN WAS GONE! 

Great was the consternation. Here doubtless was some more of 
Captain Boomer’s foolishness, and as the news went round pater- 
familias threw down his paper and averred it was time that fellow was 
suppressed,—mater said he was too horrid for anything. The literary 
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man shut up his encyclopedia. The ethical man wondered if there 
was a drop of bitters in the closet. The master of ceremonies fell back 
on the original text, and the skeptical man went down to breakfast. 

What would the colonel do now? To steal a gun from the parade 
and perhaps run it into the bay was trifling with a man who had all 
the resources of the ordnance department at his back even before the 
days of Norman Wiard. 

The colonel might park the entire artillery of the reservation upon 
the color-line and belabor his mutinous command with salvo after salvo. 

Once at the Academy, when some wild cadet hid his instrument, 
old Bence had been known “to plow the pugle mit the drum,” and so 
Colonel Peppercorn might possibly anticipate Gilmore, and sound 
every call through the day in powder from reveille to taps. 

The colonel had never been found inadequate to the occasion, and 
here was an emergency that would surely put him on his mettle. It 
was too bad. 

* * * * * * * * 

That morning when the colonel came in sight on his way to the 
office the ladies watched him from behind the curtains, the children 
- from behind their mothers, while the lords of the household brought 
up the rear as scorning curiosity, but amenable to information. 

The colonel, all unconscious of his audience, passed briskly up the 
walk, nor did he seem to miss anything from the landscape, and cer- 
tainly in his appearance was no trace of vexation or defiance. 

Here comes Captain Boomer, too, and the colonel greets him with 
an emphatic “Good-morning.” 

Now, it was not possible that anything could actually happen at 
Carter Barracks without the captain’s knowledge. “First in war, 
first in peace,” etc., he might never be, but he would have distanced 
“ our own correspondent” in the race for news. Nothing escaped his 
notice from the fisherman on the dock to the loafer about the stables. 
The reveille gun in its present obscurity on Lovers’ Lane hardly came 
within his sphere of activity, Mrs. Boomer and himself having long 
ago exhausted thai pathway of all its charms, but the captain was a 
megaphone, upon which all changes recorded their approach and drew 
him to their locus by attractions more subtile and rare than summon 
the bees to their homes or bind the sweet influences of Pleiades. 

Nothing but the sun anticipated Captain Boomer in the discovery 
of Colonel Peppercorn’s last location of the reveille gun, and this was, 
doubtless, because the sun anticipated the almanac. 

Through the captain the happy dispatch was soon made known, 
and the arrangement speedily verified by every eye in garrison except, 
perhaps, in the case of Lieutenant Lafferty, who never voluntarily 
went anywhere but to a funeral, and whom nothing could surprise but 
a field officer’s resignation. H. W. C. 
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SOLDIERING IN BERMUDA. 


THE voyage between New York and the Bermudas has been aptly 
compared to the passage across the English Channel intensified and 
stretched out over four days. According to the calendar it lasts four 
days, but if time is measured by emotion forty days would be nearer 
the truth. We were warned before starting that in the stormy month 
of January we might expect high winds and rough seas, and, like those 
who are blessed because they expect nothing, we were not disappointed. 
Our good captain declared, after the manner of good captains at the 
end of a voyage, that he had never known heavier seas or higher 
winds. We consoled ourselves with the reflection that, so far as this 
voyage was concerned, we would at all events be spared the regret of 
Cato, who lamented that he had once made a journey by sea when he 
might have gone by land. 

But, like many other unpleasant events in life, the voyage once 
over its discomforts and miseries are soon forgotten. Half an hour 
after stepping across the steamer’s gang-plank on to the firm, dry land 
of the sleepy little town of Hamilton, the majority of the hundred 
odd cabin passengers had as completely recovered from their recent 
woes as though they had not been. It was difficult, upon landing, to 
realize that only four days before we had been shivering in the eager 
and nipping air of New York with the mercury at zero. Here we 
saw signs of a luxuriant vegetation on every hand, and felt the warm 
rays of a southern sun beating down upon us. Much has been said 
and written about the climate of Bermuda. Its charms can hardly be 
exaggerated. It is not warm, but delightfully mid, in winter, the 
thermometer usually ranging between 60° and 70°. Washingtonians 
occasionally experience a Bermuda day in midwinter; New Yorkers 
never. In summer it is said to be cooler than with us. Sea-breezes 
and frequent showers contribute to this end. Showers, indeed, are of 
daily occurrence at all seasons of the year. It is never safe to start off 
umbrellaless on a long walk or excursion,—that is, if you mind getting 
a wetting. It does not merely sprinkle, but rains very hard for about 
ten minutes at a time, often three or four times a day. Owing to the 
porous nature of the soil, the rain leaves no mud, and, on the whole, 
a shower is looked upon as rather a pleasant interruption in a sunny day. 
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Owing to these frequent showers, as well as to the small area of the 
islands and to the proximity of the sea, the air is always damp, so 
damp that the soldiers complain of the effects of it on their arms and 
ammunition, but this dampness is said not to be injurious to health, 
even when the houses, built of the native rock, show evident signs of 
it. It is due to the climate rather than to the soil that the cultivation 
of fruits and vegetables so amply repays the labor devoted to it. Only 
about three thousand acres are capable of cultivation at all. The re- 
mainder of the islands (nine thousand acres) consist of barren, rocky, 
and unprofitable ground, partially covered with dwarfed cedars and 
mangroves. Upon the land which is capable of cultivation, with very 
little care, all of our garden vegetables grow and thrive,—notably the 
potato and the onion. Perhaps the reader is familiar with Mark 
Twain’s “Notes of an Isle Excursion” and will remember how he 
dilates upon the charms of the Bermuda onion. He goes so far as to 
declare that such is ‘the love of the Bermudian for his onion that no 
greater compliment can be paid one of the islanders than to call him an 
onion. Having heard much of the superior qualities of the Bermuda 
onions, we made it a point to partake of them at nearly every meal, al- 
though not particularly partial to the vegetable. After about two weeks 
of the bulbous diet, we remarked to our host, “ How much better your 
Bermuda onions taste than any we can get in. the States!” ‘Do you 
think so?” said he. ‘The onions you have been eating since you came 
here were brought from New York. Ours are not large enough to 
pull yet.” Such is the power of imagination. . 

General Russell Hastings, formerly a resident of Ohio, but now 
permanently established in Bermuda, on account of an affection of the 
lungs from which he suffers, has recently turned his attention to the 
cultivation of lilies, and has been very successful in his enterprise. The 
first year, when he had no competitors, he cleared ten thousand dollars. 
He ships thousands of lily bulbs every year to New York, where, on 
account of their size and perfection, they command fancy prices. These 
lilies are planted out in rows in a field like onions, and myriads of 
them, all blooming, together, in the month of March, present a most 
beautiful appearance. 

The climate and soil of Bermuda are admirably adapted for banana 
culture. The Bermuda banana is small, yellow, with brown spots all 
over it, and has a very fine flavor. The Bermudians rather begrudge 
the time and room necessary to bring bananas to perfection. The 
banana-tree bears only one bunch of fruit in its life-time, and it takes 
three years of growth to perfect this one bunch. 

When Saint Patrick drove snakes out of Ireland they did not seek 
refuge in Bermuda, for there are no snakes in all the islands. 

Any description of Bermuda, however brief, would be incomplete 
without a reference to its decidedly military character. Not to mention 
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with some degree of detail the military side of Bermuda, ranking, as it 
does, second only to Gibraltar in importance as a fortification, would 
be to omit its most salient feature. It would, indeed, be the play with- 
out Hamlet. In the event of war between England and the United 
States, the value of Bermuda to England as a secondary base of supplies, 
as a coaling station, and as a place for refitting her navy, cannot be 
overestimated. It is as much the key to the North Atlantic coast as the 
fortress of Gibraltar to the Mediterranean. Within three days Eng- 
land could, by means of her men-of-war, land whole regiments from 
Bermuda on any point of our defenseless Atlantic coast. Her Majesty’s 
government is not blind to the situation. In the British War Office in 
London are maps and detailed descriptions of all American harbors and 
sea-coast cities, ready to refer to should hostilities arise. During our 
“‘Jate unpleasantness” the government at Washington experienced much 
annoyance from the proximity of Bermuda to Charleston and other 
Southern sea-ports. ‘There were fitted out in the hospitable harbors of 
the islands whole fleets of blockade-runners, and hundreds of English- 
men starting from Bermuda made large fortunes by successfully run- 
ning the blockade. Bermudians, during the war, were accused by 
Northerners of sympathizing with the South, while Southerners found 
fault with them for not being more openly friendly to ‘ the cause.” 
In the neutral stand which they took at this period they remind one of 
the man who, during a religious argument, when asked to express his 
opinions on the subject of heaven and hell, declined on the ground that 
he had friends in both places! Maternal England herself set a bad 
example to her colony, for she made no secret of the fact that she loved 
not the North less, but the South more. During the Revolutionary 
war the Bermudians sympathized with the cause of the thirteen colonies, 
and would have joined them had it been possible to do so. It is said 
that a Bermudian named Tucker, who was in charge of one of the royal 
powder-magazines at the period when the thirteen colonies were strug- 
gling for their independence, feeling a secret sympathy for the rebels, 
conveyed word to General Washington that if he sent for it, he could 
have all the powder from Bermuda that he wanted. Powder being 
sorely needed at Boston, Washington sent three ships for it, which 
secretly carried it from Bermuda to Boston. Old Bermudians say that 
this really is a chapter of unwritten history. Godet, in his “ History of 
Bermuda,” makes no mention of it, but an English historian would be 
sorely tempted to ignore the little episode. Of the subsequent career 
of Tucker, the man who so generously donated the king’s powder, 
tradition makes no mention. 

Prior to 1865 Bermuda formed a part of the Halifax command, 
but since then it has been an independent command, and its governor, 
always an officer of the army, is also commander-in-chief of the troops 
on the islands. These troops at present (1886) are the Eighty-fourth 
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Regiment of Infantry (Second Battalion, York and Lancaster) and large 
detachments of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. Troops are 
kept three years only on this station. Extensive barracks exist on two 
of the largest islands of the group. These barracks are known as Camp 
Prospect and St. George’s. A military prison is maintained at the 
last named, the prisoners being offenders from among the troops 
serving on the islands. The former practice of sending convicts to 
Bermuda has long since been abandoned. 

The fortifications of Bermuda consist, for the most part, of small 
bastioned forts, crowning every eminence and promontory. They, as 
well as the houses and fences, are entirely built of the native rock. 
This rock is so peculiar in its character as to merit more than passing 
notice. It is a soft limestone, which is quarried, cut, and trimmed by 
means of chisels and hand-saws. Under a strong magnifying-glass 
it plainly shows its derivation from comminuted shells and corals. On 
first being quarried the rock is very white in appearance, but subse- 
quent exposure to the weather gives it a grayish and granite-like tinge. 
Tanks are also built of this rock. Fresh water for the forts, and also 
for the houses, is obtained by the storage of rain in tanks (for there 
are no springs on the islands, and the law requires each householder to 
build and keep in repair at least one of these tanks). Even the roofs 
are made of thin, flat slabs of the native rock, constructed with a view 
to shedding the water into the tanks, and kept compact and clean with 
constant whitewashing. The water is cool and palatable, the island- 
ers drinking it without the addition of ice, which is imported for the 
benefit of foreigners. The forts are in charge of, and occupied by, 
small detachments of three or four soldiers. No attempt is made to 
maintain a regular sentry post at each fort. They are inspected once 
a week by the commanding officer of the nearest barrack. 

The infantry has one weekly battalion drill at Camp Prospect. 
We witnessed one of these drills. The battalion consisted of four 
companies of twenty-five files each, the companies being small owing 
to the necessity for detaching soldiers for different duties in other parts 
of the islands. The general appearance of the rank and file was ex- 
cellent. Most of the men were splendid physical specimens, and would 
have excited the envy of the first Frederick of Prussia. Their march- 
ing was not as precise as that of our own regulars, and very unfavorable 
comparisons were instituted between it and that of the Seventh New 
York Regiment by admirers of the latter, who were present as specta- 
tors. The men wore no gloves. One of the features of their drill 
was the formation of a hollow square to resist cavalry, a movement 
not provided for in our tactics, as it is considered safer to rally by com- 
pany in a circle and thus avoid the vulnerable angles of the square. 
In the British square the men kneel to charge bayonets. A striking 


feature of the drill was the bayonet exercise, something which is almost 
Vou. I. N 8.—No. 1. 6 
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wholly neglected by our army (outside of West Point) and by the 
State troops. Ranks were opened for bayonet exercise by causing 
every alternate file to step two paces to the rear. No commands were 
given. It was a “silent drill,” and as the sun glistened on the red 
uniforms and flashing steel the spectacle was one to be long remembered. 

Four signal stations, situated on the most prominent points, facili- 
tate communication between ships at sea and the islands. Marryat’s 
commercial code of signals is used. This code, bound up in book 
form, is pretty generally adopted by the vessels of all nations on the 
high seas. Almost any message imaginable can be transmitted, by 
using flags as a medium, by means of this convenient code. The 
islanders have also a signal code of their own with which men on the 
lookout at the signal-stations communicate intelligence in regard to the 
approach, the movements, and the needs of vessels to the authorities 
and others on the islands. This is done by means of an arrangement of 
pendants and balls on a mast and yard-arm at each station. By in- 
genious combinations of these much news is transmitted and “he who 
runs can read.” ‘The signal-stations are in charge of the Royal En- 
gineers. Since the weather is nearly always good in Bermuda and, 
consequently, not worth talking about as it is with us, conversation 
about the latest signals displayed takes the place of weather talk. 
When the signal indicating the approach of the New York mail 
steamer is hoisted excitement reaches fever-heat, and is only quieted 
when, a few hours later, passengers and mail are safely landed in the 
presence of the assembled multitude of Bermudians and foreigners, for 
every man, woman, and child able to do so turn out on “steamer 
day.” 

For large vessels approaching Bermuda there is but one channel, 
from the northeast. This is owing to the dangerous nature of 
the submerged coral recfs which encircle the islands. The channel 
is carefully buoyed out, and can be entered only by daylight. Incom- 
ing vessels are obliged to report to the naval authorities, The latter 
are charged with the duty of assisting all vessels in distress as far as 
possible. 

The coral reefs form, no doubt, a far stronger natural protection 
against capture than do the islands’ many forts, under the modern con- 
ditions of warfare, when gunpowder and dynamite demolish so easily 
the artificial defenses of places which, a few years back, were deemed 
impregnable. But, while the coral reefs afford such good protection, 
on the other hand the excellent channel from the northeast could not 
be obstructed artificially without the presence of the obstruction being 
discovered by a vigilant foe, owning to the extreme lucidity of the 
water. On a calm day it is easy to discern objects at a distance of fifty 
feet below the surface. 

The British private soldier, even when “ off duty,” is remarkably 
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natty in appearance, and, in military parlance, “travels a good deal 
on his shape.” To an American eye he seems almost foppish in his 
dress. When an American soldier carries a cane it usually betokens a - 
feebleness either of the body or the mind. The British soldier always 
carries a cane and yet appears to be physically and intellectually vigor- 
ous. His round, visorless cap looks to be at least two sizes too small 
for him, requiring an elastic band to keep it on, and it is worn at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, just above the left ear. The uniform of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers is a showy combination of 
red and black. The coats of the infantry are as red as they were 
when they first opened fire on us at Lexington and Concord. 

Unlike the practice in our army, where the marriage of private 
soldiers is prohibited, a certain percentage of the men in each British 
regiment is allowed to marry, and their wives are carried “on the 
strength of the regiment,” and are entitled to move with it when it 
changes station. Many a fair Bermudian has married on what she 
fondly believed to be “the strength of the regiment” only to find her- 
self sadly deceived when the order came for the regiment to move. 

The English officers in Bermuda amuse themselves by riding a great 
deal on horseback, and foxes and game not being plentiful, “ paper-hunts” 
are substituted for the real thing. At these paper-hunts two soldiers, 
called “the hare and hound,” precede the riding-party and scatter small 
bits of paper, making what in the far West would be called a “ trail.” 
The riders, at a given signal blown on a bugle, follow up this “ trail,” 
which leads through woods, over fences, across fields, and finally ends at 
some house previously selected for “the finish.” At “the finish,” after 
taking three or four hurdles, the riders dismount and adjourn to the 
house for refreshments. Ladies as well as gentlemen indulge in these 
paper-hunts, which certainly possess the merit of being harmless amuse- 
ments, 

Bermuda, politically, belongs (unfortur ately for us) to Great Brit- 
ain, but geographically and commercially it forms part of the United 
States. The trade between England and Bermuda is insignificant, 
while that between Bermuda and the United States is growing in im- 
portance every year. Bermudians are learning to depend upon the 
money which American tourists bring to the islands more than on the 
income derived from the presence of British troops. As a proof of 
the commercial importance of the United States to Bermuda, the fact 
is worth mentioning that American exchange and “ greenbacks” are 
generally received in preference to English gold. Apropos of money, 
before starting for Bermuda it is very necessary to heed Iago’s advice 
and “ put money in thy purse,” for living there is not cheap. Board 
of the plainest description cannot be obtained anywhere for less than 
ten dollars a week, while the price of board at the two large hotels, 
which are both extremely comfortable and well kept, is from three tu 
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five dollars per day during “the season,” which lasts from November 
until May. 

But in these charming islands nature bestows her good gifts with a 
most lavish hand. The blessing of a heavenly climate, with all its 
accompanying benefits, is bestowed alike on the rich and the poor, on 
the just and the unjust. 

Perhaps to an American the only drawback to full enjoyment while 
in Bermuda is the pardonable feeling of regret, on patriotic grounds, 
when he reflects that “It’s English, you know.” 

We cannot better close these recollections of Bermuda days than by 
quoting the rebus of Dr. Graves-Irwin, of the British army, who, 
long and favorably known to sojourners at Bermuda, has recently 
returned to England, having been placed on the retired list : 


‘¢ Balm of the ocean, frankincense of the sea, 
Ever-dear island, I’m dreaming of thee. 
Rummiest, chummiest, exquisite spot, 
Mediumly chilly and mediumly hot. 

Under no circumstances ever can be 
Dearer or sweeter an island to me. 
Addio! Vale! Sweet gem of the sea,’’ 


J. A. Lockwoop, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 





THE UNION LEAGUE DURING THE WAR; 


FRovupE says, in his sketch of Cesar, “ Revolutionary periods are 
painted in history in colors so dark that the reader wonders how, 
amidst such scenes, peaceful human beings could continue to exist.” 

If, as its advocates declare, the war waged for secession, a quarter 
of a century ago, was only wanting in the one important conclusive fact 
of final success to make it a revolution, it certainly assumed gigantic 
proportions; and so long as the issue was in doubt, and there was a 
period which was “ painted in history in dark colors,” the line between 
rebellion and revolution seemed to be shadowy and indistinct. For, 
philosophically speaking, rebellion is the act overt which leads to and 
results in revolution, as an accomplished fact: this statement being, of 
course, in the abstract, and without reference to cause, justifiable or 
otherwise. Let us thank God, gentlemen, we are to treat of rebellion, 
and not revolution. And that this “dark period” shall go down to pos- 
terity in history as a rebellion, and not a revolution, is the result of two 
important factors, which were closely allied to one another,—namely, 
first, the glorious triumph of the armies and navies of the United 
States in an unjustifiable war waged against the just and righteous 
supremacy of the national government,—which was, and is, and always 
must remain, supreme, over one and only one union or confederation of 
States, and under one and only one flag as its national emblem and pa- 
triotic inspiration. And, secondly, the loyal, hearty, and unqualified 
support extended and given to the military and naval arms of the gov- 
ernment by Congress, by the press, by the pulpit, by organizations in 
sympathy with them and with the cause which they championed, and by 
loyal citizens every .vhere, in their respective spheres and several chan- 
nels, all working for a common end, the suppression of the Rebellion, 
and the re-establishment by force of arms of the power of the national 
government, which had been defied and assailed. 

To these combined factors I may add, although it is unnecessary to 
mention it, the lofty and sublime faith and confidence of the great 
statesman, Abraham Lincoln, whose patriotic courage never faltered, 
and who, as the executive power in supreme command, was under the 
weight of the heaviest responsibility ever placed upon any American 
citizen in the history of our country. 

In such “ dark periods” it is singular that there should be “ peace- 


1 An address before the United Service Club of Philadelphia. 
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ful citizens,” or citizens who could be inactive; and stranger still that 
there should be citizens, apparently peaceful and inactive, who, in 
secret, were plotting and planning to overturn a government which 
spread over them its benign protection and security. 

There was no need to create, maintain, or uphold public sentiment 
in favor of the Southern States in rebellion. With such isolated 
instances or exceptions, which only prove the rule, they were a unit in 
favor of their cause of secession and rebellion. It was only in the 
Northern or loyal States that the danger lay of a divided sentiment ; 
and this, to me, has always been the great inexplicable mystery of that 
period of the war for the preservation of the Union, that such a divided 
opinion could exist and be possible. 

It was not a political question, to be met and discussed by adroit 
debates, as, for instance, the propriety of adjusting the duties on imports 
on an equitable basis, or other similar issues; and that it was not so is 
amply proven in the distinguished part borne in that critical period by 
men who, however they might have differed before or since the war, 
were willing to lay aside all political animosities and unite on the com- 
mon ground of devotion to the imperiled national unity, the insulted 
national flag, and the defied and ignored national supremacy. Shoulder 
to shoulder marched to the front Democrats and Republicans; the 
former with their inherited policy of constitutional law, which they saw 
endangered by the refusal of a minority to recognize a regularly and 
lawfully elected executive, and the latter with a righteous indignation 
springing from the same cause,—in that Abraham Lincoln, the Re- 
publican candidate, representing their Republican principles, which 
were dear to them, after being chosen by the providence of Almighty 
God, and the will of the American people, President of the United 
States, should have his office unrecognized, and a rival President chosen 
by a sectional minority in his stead. Vast as was the domain of the 
United States, there was no room in it for two executives: one or the 
other must go to the wall and be dethroned. You, gentlemen,and your 
illustrious compeers, rendered a decision which was complete and final, 
and the will of the majority must and shall be respected, by the ballot, 
if it may be, but by other means if the ballot fails. The ordinary ma- 
chinery of the body politic failing to work out a peaceful solution, the 
soldiers and sailors of the republic solved the problem, and the solution 
goes upon record. Long will they be remembered as magnificent speci- 
mens of soldiers who had no political platform but duty, loyalty, and 
honor. 

It has always been found necessary for citizens to band themselves 
together to aid the government. It is merely carrying on the organi- 
zation of the army in another form in civil life. The increased power 
and strength which spring from concentration, organization, and union 
were demonstrated in the various associations which sprang into exist- 
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ence during the war, whose object was to aid the constituted authorities 
of the State and general government and to secure the perpetuity of 
the Union. It was fitting, also, that in Pennsylvania, which up to May, 
1862, had furnished more troops than any other State, and in Phila- 
delphia, which at one time was the national capital, there should be 
created an organization which was destined to become a most powerful 
support to the Union side, and to foster and increase a sentiment of 
loyalty which, next to the military arm in a national crisis, is the most 
potent factor. 

Commercial relations had to be broken, bonds of friendship severed, 
family ties torn apart, and men were compelled to take a stand and to 
proclaim their allegiance. In the face of an attempted social ostracism, 
the patriotic position was taken that the first duty of all good citizens 
was to sustain the government, and, as Judge Hare recommended, “to 
withdraw from all social relations with disloyal men, and set up a 
society of our own.” This suggestion gave rise to the formation of 
the Union Club, which was a small gathering of loyal gentlemen, 
called together, as the notes of invitation stated, “for a patriotic pur- 
pose,” and the first meeting of which took place at the residence of Mr. 
Benjamin Gerhard, No. 226 South Fourth Street, on November 15, 
1862, at the dark period of the great struggle, when the result was 
in doubt, and the enemies of the Union were jubilant and boastful. 

One week later, articles of association were adopted, at the house 


of Mr. George H. Boker, 1720 Walnut Street, by twenty-four gentle- 
men, and the Union Club, which was at first limited to fifty members, 
was organized, the condition of membership being “ unqualified loyalty 
to the government of the United States and unwavering support of its 
measures for the suppression of the Rebellion.” 

The following were the members of the club: 


Theo. Frothingham, 
Chas. J. Peterson, 
George Whitney, 


Frederick Fraley, 
J. Gillingham Fell, 
Alexander Brown, 


Morton McMichael, 
J. I. C. Hare, 
Charles Gibbons, 


Benjamin Gerhard, 
George H. Boker, 
A. E. Borie, 

John M. Read, 
Singleton A. Mercer, 
E. Spencer Miller, 
Horace Binney, Jr., 
Stephen Colwell, 
James W. Paul, 
John Ashhurst, 
Henry C. Carey, 
Wm. Henry Rawle, 
Samuel J. Reeves, 
Alfred D. Jessup, 
Abraham J. Lewis, 
Chas. L. Borie, 


Wm. Henry Ashhurst, 
Dr. W. C. Swann, 
Daniel Dougherty, 
George H. Trott, 
Fairman Rogefs, 
Robert B. Cabeen, 
John B. Myers, 
Wm. M. Tilghman, 
A. J. Antelo, 

C. H. Clark, 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
James L. Claghorn, 
Edwin M. Lewis, 
Henry M. Watts, 
Thos. A. Biddle, 
Daniel Smith, Jr., 


Joseph Harrison, Jr., 
Wm. D. Lewis, 
Joshua B. Lippincott, 
John H. Towne, 
Ward B. Haseltine, 
S. M. Felton, 

S. V. Merrick, 

Gen. Geo. Cadwalader, 
William Sellers, 

Jos. B. Townsend, 
B. H. Moore, 

James Milliken, 
Abraham Barker, 
John P. Verree, 

Dr. John F. Meigs, 
John Russell Young. 
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Among the most ardent and enthusiastic of these patriotic men were 
the following-named gentlemen, who at that time were or had been (if 
I am correct) Democrats: Geo. H. Boker, Daniel Dougherty, J. Gilling- 
ham Fell, and Antony J. Antelo. There were also such well-known 

_ Republicans as Morton McMichael, Horace Binney, Jr., Daniel Smith, 

Jr., William D. Lewis, Judge J. I. Clark Hare, and others. You will 
thus observe that the object of the Union Club was patriotic rather 
than political, and loyal rather than partisan. And at that time 
it seems to me that the Democrats who came out so nobly and boldly, 
and cut the party chain which was dragging others into the ranks 
of the enemy, were deserving of the highest praise. There is a fine 
old ring of patriotism about the title of War Democrat which will 
cling to those brave and gallant gentlemen so long as memories of the 
war shall endure, and the history of the great struggle in our nation 
for self-preservation will never be completely written, read, or sung 
without giving full credit and unstinted praise to those who not only 
rose above “ Party,” but scorned an alliance at the expense of honor 
and devotion to flag and country in a time when their services were 
most needed, and therefore doubly precious. 

The success of the Union Club proved that a greater sphere of use- 
fulness was required, and a much larger and more complete organiza- 
tion needed. Then it was, by an expansion and enlargement, with the 
fifty honored names as a nucleus, that, on December 27, 1862, at the 
house of Dr. John F. Meigs, 1208 Walnut Street, there sprang into 
existence that powerful factor of liberty and law, which gave to the 
government and the army such tremendous support and encourage- 
ment, that representing, as it did, the loyal sentiment and backing 
which are so essential in all struggles, and leading the way, as it did, in 
support of the war for the Union, giving freely in time, in men, and in 
means, whenever called on, and never wavering when skies were dark- 
est and the issues seemed most in doubt, cheering and urging on, wild 
with joy when news of victory came, saddened but not disheartened 
when tidings of disasters flashed across the wires,—the right arm of the 
great President, in Philadelphia,—the foremost organization in the 
country at that time, which expressed most openly, most freely, most un- 
reservedly, its devotion to the cause of an unbroken national unity, none 
other than—and none its equal—The Union League of Philadelphia. 

The name having been selected, as proposed by Mr. Charles Gib- 
bons, the new club found its first home in the well-known Kuhn man- 
sion, 1118 Chestnut Street, under the following officers: William M. 
Meredith, President; George H. Boker, Secretary; and James L. 
Claghorn, Treasurer ; and the members were invited to inaugurate the 
event on Washington’s birthday, 1863. From that time the member- 
ship steadily increased and the League House became the rendezvous 
for loyal men, who found in association and organization the potent 
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means of fostering and strengthening a public sentiment which was of 
untold importance in upholding the hands of the government in its 
mighty struggle for an unbroken nationality. This powerful influence ° 
was enhanced by the issue of almost countless copies of printed matter 
by the Publication Committee of the club, composed of men untiring 
in energy, and devoted to the cause, who thus spread broadcast senti- 
ments of loyalty and stirring words of encouragement. It is difficult 
to overestimate the influence for good thus produced. 

These publications were polemic and argumentative, and were con- 
clusive also to all loyal minds, as well as productive of healthy results in 
the way of a tonic to the wavering. Among the most able was a paper 
written by Dr. Charles J. Stillé on “ How a free people conduct a long 
war,” and strong documents were prepared by such men as Francis 
Lieber, Governor Curtin, Salmon P. Chase, Horace Binney, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, George H. Boker, Goodwin 
Smith, Rev. Dr. W. H. Bellows, and Carl Schurz, and rapidly printed 
in English and German, to be distributed in every direction. Over 
two million copies were issued during the critical periods of the war, 
which demonstrates the fidelity and extent of the labors of this faithful 
body of men which composed the Committee of Publication. And to 
no one man, in this connection, is more credit due than to Lindley 
Smyth, who for five years was its most efficient chairman, and whose 
masterly administration contributed so largely to its signal success. 
Among his associates were such able men as Henry C. Lea, William 
Henry Rawle, Samuel C. Perkins, Joseph B. Townsend, W. M. Tilgh- 
man, and others, who efficiently seconded his efforts with unremitting 
support and co-operation. 

If the two most prominent figures in the American Revolution were 
Washington, representing the military power which, after great priva- 
tions and heroic struggles, was successful in war, and Franklin, the 
embodiment of patriotism in civil life, as well as the successful diplo- 
matist abroad, who finally secured us our French alliance, so in our late 
war for the Union the two factors which contributed to its victorious 
termination were first, always first, the armies and navies of the 
United States, bringing to a triumphant conclusion the great conflict 
for supremacy ; and, secondly, the loyal support behind them rendered 
by such organizations as the Union League of Philadelphia, which was 
the first and foremost to strengthen, encourage, and uphold the gallant 
soldiers and sailors of the republic ; and with two such forces working 
in harmony the issue, although delayed, could not be long in doubt, for 
when time revealed the end of the struggle, it also demonstrated the 
irresistible strength of the alliance. 

By authority of the Union League, and largely with funds raised 
therein, the following regiments were recruited under the auspices of 
the Committee on Enlistments, appointed June 27, 1863. 
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Under the governor’s call for three months’ service a Union 
League Brigade was raised, composed of the following: 

First Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Zell ; Second Regiment, Colo- 
nel McLean ; and Third Regiment, Colonel Gray ; also five companies 
of cavalry. 

In a short time afterwards the Fourth Regiment (One Hundred and 
Eighty-third Pennsylvania Volunteers) was mustered in for three 
years. This was followed in July, 1864, by the Fifth Regiment (One 
Hundred and Ninety-sixth Pennsylvania), Colonel Neff; and later by 
the Sixth Regiment (One Hundred and Ninety-eighth Pennsylvania), 
Colonel Sickel. Again, in December, 1864, the Seventh Regiment 
(Two Hundred and Thirteenth Pennsylvania), Colonel Gorgas ; Eighth 
Regiment (Two Hundred and Fourteenth Pennsylvania), Colonel 
_McKibben ; and Ninth Regiment (Two Hundred and Fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania), Colonel Wister, were formed. These regiments were known 
as Union League Regiments, and performed faithful and meritorious 
service, and in many instances with conspicuous gallantry, in the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Where all did so well it is perhaps unfair to discriminate and al- 
lude to any as deserving special mention. But circumstances may have 
given to some peculiar opportunities over others, and it is with no de- 
sire to be unjust to any that I may perhaps refer to the One Hundred 
and Eighty-third Regiment (Fourth Union League), Colonel George 
P. McLean, which bore a most honorable part in the severe fighting 
in the Wilderness, and continued in the field, with its depleted ranks 
constantly refilled, until the surrender at Appomattox. The One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-eighth Regiment (Sixth Union League), Colonel Ho- 
ratio G. Sickel, can also with propriety be spoken of in terms of warm 
praise for heroic bravery in one of the last battles of the war (battle 
of Lewis Farm, March, 1865), in which its colonel was wounded and 
Majors Glenn and MacEuen killed. 

I have no doubt the other regiments might also be commended for 
gallantry, efficiency, and discipline, and during their various terms of 
service, and in their respective tours of duty, they contributed their 
share to the great campaign in which Pennsylvania soldiers were so 
prominent, both in numbers and distinction. 

In all, about ten thousand men were added to the army through the 
efforts of the Union League and its capable committees, and during a 
period when such additions were of value and importance. 

And this action also contributed to the fame of Pennsylvania in 
performing her part in furnishing troops in such numbers as to merit 
so much praise and commendation. The State of Meade and Han- 
cock may well be proud of her proportion of the army, and Gettys- 
burg will ever attest the valor of her sons. And whether true or not, 
as a political maxim, that “As Pennsylvania, so goes the Union,”— 
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and the general election of 1884 seemed to break somewhat the force of 
the expression,—in war time it was doubly true and forcible, and to this 
power and influence the Union League largely contributed, and can 
look back with complacent pride upon what was accomplished in the 
days now happily only a memory,—but a memory in which there is 
nothing but satisfaction and honor. 

In addition to this evidence of patriotism on the part of the Union 
League as an organization, its members volunteered individually, at 
various times, for active service in the field, in large numbers and in 
different commands. And I feel quite sure that during the critical 
periods of 1862 and 1863, when the Confederate army invaded the 
North, many of the younger members of the Union League could not 
be found at the club-house, but were performing military duty in the 
field. 

The closest relations thus existed between the Union League and 
the army, which, beginning during the war, have continued from that 
time until the present, and in no place were the soldier and sailor more 
welcome, more valued and appreciated, or more thoroughly believed in, 
than in the famous club. 

By official action the Union League at various times voted medals 
to distinguished officers and others for conspicuous prominence and 
services during the war,—among them were Grant, Meade, Hancock, 
Rosecrans, Halleck, Banks, Burnside, Gillmore, McDowell, Butler, 
Hooker, Sigel, Couch, Dana, and Whipple; also Curtin and Crosman, » 
Farragut, Porter, and Worden; also Josiah Quincy, Laboulaye, Gas- 
parin, John Bright, Richard Cobden, and Cairns. 

Most of the distinguished men of the service have been formally 
entertained at the club-house, and I take great pleasure in referring to ~ 
the fact that the club has honored itself especially in extending to the 
Loyal Legion a most cordial invitation to hold its meetings in the 
League House, which is an invitation extended to no other body, and 
which is the best evidence of the high esteem in which that military and 
patriotic organization is held by our members. Thus we are bound up 
together by the memories and incidents of the past, and by the friend- 
ships and associations of the present. 

And when the great conflict was over, and although at a tremendous 
cost of lives freely given up as willing sacrifices, of lives prolonged 
only from wounds and illness into weary years of pain and suffering, 
and of many darkened homes where loved ones were missed and 
mourned, when the one unalterable principle of an unbroken union of 
States was maintained supreme and paramount, national supremacy 
triumphantly established, and the old colors, though torn and rent by 
shot and shell, and stained with blood, waved over a united country 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf, and from ocean to ocean, the men 
of the Union League of Philadelphia welcomed back to their homes 
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their friends and allies,—ay, their comrades, if you will consent to the 
term,—the soldiers and sailors who made such a welcome and reunion 
possible, and who deserved all the joyous greeting they received. 

And so together we will go down into history,—the Loyal Legion 
and the Grand Army of the Republic on the one hand, and the Union 
League and its kindred organizations on the other,—and together will 
we rejoice that when, in the dark hours of the past, our services were 
required to perform a sacred duty, we were tried in the balance and not 
found wanting ; and when the story is told in the future, of the peril 
and danger of the republic during the trying scenes of long ago, we 
will be remembered together as among those who adhered to principle, 
were true to their allegiance, and in their respective spheres served 
their country. 

Epwin N. Benson, 
President of the Union League. 





A PLEA FOR GUNBOATS. 


THE severe spirit of economy that has ruled our Congress in making 
its annual appropriation for the maintenance, and latterly the increase, 
of our naval force has given cause for great discouragement to our 
naval officers, and indeed to a very large number of our most patriotic 
citizens ; but the change for the better has been so marked during the 
years of the present administration that a new era seems to have 
dawned, and we cannot but feel that, although we have been obliged to 
listen humbly to a deal of braggadocio, and tamely submit to some 
flagrant acts of discourtesy at the hands of insignificant but insolent 
nations, the day is approaching when the people can feel that in time 
of peace our flag shall be proudly shown in every quarter of the globe, 
as in time of war the vessels flying it may be relied upon to uphold its 
honor under the most trying circumstances. 

It is not to be expected that the ponderous ships of battle that are 
the result of years of costly experiment on the part of foreign nations 
can be duplicated by us at a moment’s notice, and we have wisely 
adopted in some of our new ships plans furnished at much expense by 
naval constructors of other services. The present Congress has appro- 
priated generously, and an impetus has been given that we may rea- 
sonably hope will have a lasting effect. There have been three periods 
in our nation’s life when the navy of the United States has properly 
been placed in a high position among the navies of the world,—during 
the War of 1812-14, when we built our heavy frigates ; in 1854 or 1855, 
when we astonished the world with our magnificent steam frigates of the 
“ Colorado” class ; and during the War of the Rebellion, when the num- 
ber of our heavy guns and the tonnage of our craft assumed astounding 
proportions. We have shown ourselves to be true believers in the first 
Napoleon’s maxim, that heaven is always on the side of the heaviest 
artillery, until the present day of wonderfully-equipped navies, when, 
for reasons that are adjudged good and sufficient, our armaments are, 
comparatively speaking, light. The battle between armor and artillery 
still goes on, and nations make brave efforts to practice economy by 
reading lessons gained at the expense of their neighbors; but into the 
old strife has entered the new element of torpedoes and all their adjuncts, 
and we no sooner discovered that swift torpedo-boats intelligently 
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directed are powerful elements in aggressive warfare than ingenuity is 
taxed to place upon the scene still swifter boats, directed in an equally 
intelligent fashion, whose business it is to annihilate the would-be 
destroyers. 

Until there is a war between first-class naval powers we must be 
speculative. Nothing but actual test in the smoke and excitement of 
a battle can discover to our eager eyes the faults of existing systems ; 
and to our numerous queries, until that time comes, we must be satis- 
fied to “read the answer in the stars.” 

It is far from the intention of this article to speak in any other 
than terms of the highest respect of the efforts made by Congress to 
give an encouraging impetus to our navy, and it is believed that the 
ship-building industry of the country is in a fair way to hold its own. 
The vessels constructed and to be constructed are of a valuable type, 
and naval officers rub their hands in proud anticipation ; but it is to be 
questioned if we have not departed somewhat too radically from our 
conservative position. 

We profess to watch carefully the progress of ship-building in 
other lands, and while our officers have been relegated to old-fashioned 
craft, and subjected to many a covert sneer in consequence, they have 
still been cheerful in their firm belief that the time was near at hand 
when we should take our fitting rank among nations on a warlike 
footing, and astonish them by our “ new departures” and the surpass- 
ing excellence and originality of our designs. This, of course, we have 
not yet done. We are still copying, but we can afford to do this in 
the modest fashion we have adopted, provided we give employment to 
our artisans and opportunity to our shipwrights. All this means ex- 
perience. To gain this the country becomes possessed of the necessary 
plant. The first step taken, we can tread fearlessly. There can be no 
retrograding as long as Congress does its duty. 

It is needless to discuss here the question of the success of the new 
vessels already undergoing the test of actual service or those that have 
made their trials. When we regard the speed for which the new 
armored cruisers of England, France, and Spain are designed, we find 
ourselves falling short, but it must be noted that attention abroad is 
being largely attracted to the necessity of small, swift, and compara- 
tively light-draught vessels that can act as torpedo-vessels, or as scouts 
to a squadron in time of war, and as cruising gunboats in time of 
peace. 

The dignity of the country demands the possession of such vessels 
as the “Texas” and “Maine,” and protected cruisers such as the 
“ Charleston” and “San Francisco ;” but when we glance at the con- 
templated additions to other navies we must note the significance of 
the additions to their gunboat class: The term gunboat in itself is 
somewhat confusing, but we may, for the sake of sticking to the text, 
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denominate as such vessels having auxiliary sail-power and being of 
less than one thousand tons’ displacement and more than three hundred 
and fifty. It is only those of our citizens who have occasion to visit 
foreign lands who have full opportunity of seeing and appreciating 
the possession by the country of a naval force, when, sailing into 
some great sea-port where representatives of all the navies of the 
world lie tranquilly at anchor, our traveling brother can in the near 
future mark with a sense of pride the glossy sides and frowning bat- 
tery of some armored or “ protected” cruiser that flies his country’s 
flag; but it is only when he penetrates to some inland city, the ap- 
proaches to which are through shallow waters, that he thoroughly 
appreciates the feeling of security that is aroused by the sight of 
that protecting flag floating over some pygmy craft manned by his own 
countrymen, and officered by men trained to a knowledge of their 
responsibilities. We may suppose a place like Tien-Tsin in the north 
of China, up the Pei-Ho River, where, through the winter months, say 
from the middle of November until March, communication with the 
outside world is practically cut off by the freezing of the river. 

The community is a small one, and only privileged Chinamen re- 
side within the precincts of the settlement. Close at hand, however, 
is a populous city filled with members of a race prone to fanaticism, 
and whose evil deeds are of so recent an occurrence as to be practically 
events of yesterday. The men of the settlement are partly trained to 
arms, and the houses surrounded by high walls built with a keen eye 
to defense; but the moral effect of a gunboat’s presence through the 
perilous winter is so well understood that it is a point of duty among 
the admirals of the various fleets in Asiatic waters to see that at least 
one vessel winters there, and usually there are two. 

The combined landing-force of these vessels might be not more 
than one hundred men, but they would be invincible opposed to an 
armed mob, and the vessels themselves could be converted, did the 
emergency arise, into almost impregnable fortresses, although frozen in 
at their moorings. 

It is under such circumstances and in such places that, during times 
of peace, the navy of the United States should be well represented, or 
let us say, once for all, that we do not care to do our share towards the 
protection of our own citizens, who, for purposes of trade, actuated by 
religious enthusiasm, or seeking knowledge by travel, find themselves 
in deadly peril of their lives. It must be most humiliating for such 
persons to be cut off from the fostering care of their own government, 
and left year after year to rely for safety upon the strong arm of a 
foreign power. 

Our cruisers appear at frequent intervals at the various sea-ports 
along the entire coast only to mock the wealth and greatness of the 
country by their antique form, but miles up some shallow river for 
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many years has been found a sea-going tug that our economically- 
disposed government fitted up for river service on the Asiatic sta- 
tion. Her mean draught was a little over ten feet, displacement four 
hundred and twenty tons, and speed under ordinarily favorable cir- 
cumstances ten knots. Her crew consisted of fifty persons, a constant 
percentage of whom, being cooks and servants, were Asiatics and of 
no use as part of the fighting force. 

The alterations made in the “ Palos” to fit her for duty on a foreign 
station were wisely planned, and her quarters for officers and men in- 
ferior to no vessel in the squadron. Her berthing facilities were such 
that she could easily have accommodated forty additional men. And as 
these would all have been of the fighting class, two field-pieces could 
have been landed and a well-equipped and organized company of in- 
fantry, leaving withal sufficient force on board to handle the engines 
with the vessel under way, and defend her against a moderately impet- 
uous attack by boats. 

I have been thus particular in describing the “ Palos,” because she 
was by all means the most useful vessel of our navy upon the station, 
even with her absurdly inadequate force. Each man felt that he had 
to do the duty of two or three, and usually managed to do it, whether 
in the matter of scrubbing decks, painting ship, or playing at war in 
some distant settlement, or extinguishing a hypothetical fire in the con- 
sulate. 

The “Trenton” was, at the time referred to, the only United States 
vessel of any modern pretensions, but she was merely a commodious, 
handsomely-fitted wooden ship that did very well as a flag-ship when 
there was no chance of her being pitted against even the smallest of 
the stranger ships. 

What could the othersdo? Without guns to penetrate the protected 
sides of an adversary, nor speed to avoid a destructive fire, and draw- 
ing too much water to escape among the shoals and laugh at a for- 
midable and baffled foe, they would have been in time of declared war 
utterly helpless, and the services of their officers and crews lost to the 
government at the very time when they were the most needed. 

With her spacious quarters, fine ventilation, and excellent heating 
apparatus, the “ Palos” has always of late years been a favorite resort for 
the officers of our own or foreign ships lying in her neighborhood, and it 
can be truly said that it was a question, during the bitter nights of a North 
of China or Corean winter, who most enjoyed the hospitable shelter, the 
officers who were the guests, or the boats’ crews who pulled them over. 
Her hull was built of the best boiler-iron, and her model admired to such 
an extent that on one of the occasions of her being in dock at Kow- 
Loon, Hong-Kong, her lines were taken, and a tug three-quarters of 
her size was built and proved a treasure to her enterprising owners. 

She has fulfilled her mission. In the light of the advance in all 
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naval science, in the construction of machinery, and the new methods 
of conducting war, we must all see that the day of the much-abused 
“ Palos” has gone by. Still she leaves to us the lesson that may be of use 
in the future. Her officers were not subjected to that feeling of shame 
and inferiority experienced by those of our larger ships who visit a 
foreign man-o’-war, and are compelled to acknowledge even to them- 
selves the absolute insignificance of their own craft. They had only 
old-fashioned guns, it is true, and only howitzers at that (besides two 
Hotchkiss guns), but what need had they of the wicked-looking rifles 
with which the gunboats of other nations bristled ? 

It was not the province of this little craft to engage in warfare with 
other ships. ; 

Her duties were simply of a police nature, and as long as by her 
mere presence she could impart a sense of security to the cosmopolitan 
community of the settlement off which she was to lie, and render them 
important service in time of actual danger, her mission was fulfilled. 

The “ Palos” is ready to depart from us. But she has done her 
duty well, and if the value of her services had been appreciated in the 
home offices as they are in China, Corea, and Japan, her crew would 
have been doubled, and thus her opportunity for usefulness. She 
should disappear, for the country is too rich and prosperous to permit 
relics to remain in positions of responsibility ; but she should not go 
until we have built vessels to do such duty as she has done so well. 

We now arrive at the subject of gunboats proper. All the great 
powers have long recognized the importance of this class of vessels, and 
of recent years there has been a marked advance in their qualifications 
as scout-, police-, and torpedo-boats. England in particular has given 
much attention to this subject, and has been unremitting in her efforts 
to combine the best points of the three, which require in a conspicuous 
degree the combination of speed, coal capacity, and light draught. The 
first-class twin-screw gunboat “ Rattlesnake,” of five hundred and 
fifty tons and twenty-seven hundred horse-power, now acting as tender 
to the “ Vernon” at Portsmouth, exceeded the intended draught of 
eight feet, and now has a mean draught with normal weights on board 
of nine feet. Her coal-supply of one hundred tons is sufficient for 
16.7 days steaming at ten knots, or four thousand knots. 

19.5 knots was the mean speed of several runs over the measured 
mile. A glance at the policy pursued by England in regard to her 
smaller vessels may be instructive. Of gunboats, first and second class, 
she has in the 


Mediterranean 

East Indies . 

China ‘ . ° ° 

Channel Squadron and as tenders, etc. 
Vou. I, N. S.—No. 1. 
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North America and West Indies 
Gibraltar : : ‘ ‘ , : 
Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of Africa 
Australia : , ° ‘ : ; 
Building: of 805 tons, 1200 horse-power 

- of 735 tons, 4500 horse-power 


In ordinary there are fourteen gunboats of the above classes, and 
in active service with the coast guard there are seven. 

Of the gunboats building, those of seven hundred and thirty-five 
tons (the “ Sharpshooter” class) are more properly torpedo-boats of an 
enlarged “ Rattlesnake” type, carrying batteries of two 86-pounders 
and four 3-pounder R. F. G. 

The estimated maximum speed at load-draught is twenty-one knots. 
The coal capacity is one hundred tons, which gives twenty-five hun- 
dred nautical miles as the effective steaming radius at ten knots per 
hour. They are two hundred and thirty feet in length, with a beam 
of twenty-seven feet and load-draught of eight feet three inches. 

Of the vessels in commission, eleven are commanded by com- 
manders and the remainder by lieutenants. There are thirty-six in 
commission and sixteen hurrying towards completion. A point espe- 
cially to be made in glancing at these figures is that this fleet of small 
vessels—necessary to the last degree—is in nowise more useful than as 
a practical school for officers and men. Young officers, who in our 
service would be navigators of small ships or watch-officers in large 
ones, in the English service have command of this busy class of vessels, 
or are executives of first or second rates. 

The stagnation in promotion in our service will one day prove 
ruinous. Men who have been in subordinate positions all their lives 
are suddenly placed in command under trying circumstances; they 
have no one to direct them ; people look helplessly to them for orders, 
but none come, or come, alas, too late! 

A tedious course of dry-nursing has destroyed their individuality. 
They would have obeyed orders gallantly and implicitly, but their 
self-reliance has been lost to them. 

The splendid service done by the gunboats during our late war in 
reclaiming Florida to the Union cause, and in the operations in the 
rivers and sounds on the whole Atlantic sea-board south of the capes 
of the Chesapeake are matters of history. 

With. a fleet of gunboats of most modern type, we have a school 
of command that will bear its fruit in time of trial, and it must be 
further remembered that not only are officers improving their oppor- 
tunities of observation and knowledge of coast and channel, but the 
duties of executive and navigating officers are practically the same in 
a ship of the line and the smallest scout; while even the petty officers 
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receive increase in number and facilities for self-improvement which 
will make their services of greater value to the state. 

Our all-steel twin-screw vessels of the “ Yorktown” class, described 
originally as gunboat No. 1, 2, etc., are similar to the torpedo-cruiser 
class of the British navy, draw thirteen feet forward and fifteen feet 
aft, and have a displacement at this draught of seventeen hundred 
tons. 

They are not gunboats as spoken of here. The “ Petrel” may be 
classed as a gunboat, but her draught of water (eleven feet seven 
inches) is too great for the sounds and river service, and her speed 
(thirteen knots) not sufficient for scouting purposes. 

We should have two classes of twin-screw gunboats, the first class, 
drawing not more than twelve feet of water, to act as scouts and tenders 
to the squadron ; the second, drawing not more than ten feet, of less 
length, and greater in proportionate beam, for service in the rivers and 
shallow waters of the coast. 

‘ Both classes should carry large crews, for the nature of their 
service would involve the necessity of landing bodies of men, and they 
must have as a sine qua non a high rate of speed. 

Some of these vessels should be especially designed for the stations 
upon which they are to serve. All of the second class, in fact, and the 
first class, having similar duties to perform in all parts of the world, 
could be of a uniform and well-considered type. 

On the European station there should be two of the first class and 
two of the second class, the latter more especially for duty on the west 
coast of Africa; in the East India Squadron there should be not less 
than two of each class,—the first class for duty among the islands, and 
generally in the south of the station, Siam, Strait of Malacca, etc., and 
the others for river service in China. In the North Pacific, from Sitka 
to Panama, we could give ample employment to two of the first class 
for regular service along the coast, and two of the second class for duty 
north of Cape Flattery, at the entrance to Puget Sound. In the South 
Pacific there should be one of each class; in the North Atlantic, for 
duty principally in Canadian waters, and the West Indies and Spanish 
Main, four of the first class, and in the South Atlantic one of the first 
and two of the second class. For river service on this latter station, as 
in China, vessels of a peculiar type should be constructed with a special 
view to the particular characteristics of the duty for which they are 
designed. 

This would give us twelve first-class gunboats and nine of the 
second class, which means intimate knowledge of the coasts and com- 
mercial rivers of the world, and experience of inestimable value to a 
large number of officers. 

They will prove themselves economical, for, with the improved 
machinery of the day, there is a vast change in the ratio of speed to the 
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consumption of fuel, and these vessels, being distributed along the 
coast, could be readily dispatched at small expense to perform duties 
that would otherwise devolve upon the larger and more expensive 
ships. 

It is believed that the subject is one that should excite the thought- 
ful attention of our officers, and induce the appearance of papers from 
abler pens that will go far towards arousing the interest of our legis- 


lators.! 
A NAVAL OFFICER. 


1 The writer of this hurried article is greatly indebted to the Office of Naval 
Intelligence for valuable data. 





EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION. 


As, upon the return from an arduous campaign, or a long and perilous 
cruise, one greets old friends, so does the editor greet, in this first 
number of the new series of THE UniTED Service, old friends and 
subscribers ; while he rejoices to renew pleasant relations with former 
contributors, and to welcome new ones. 

The necessity of a periodical of a popular nature, in which articles 
upon important professional topics may appear, and various views and 
theories may be discussed, upon unofficial and neutral ground, is uni- 
versally admitted by both branches of the service, as well as by the 
many influential persons in private life who have not lost the interest 
in naval and military matters engendered by the late war. 

This feeling was most strongly expressed by the regret so generally 
felt among these classes upon the cessation of publication of THE 
UniTEpD SERVICE, some two years ago. 

This cessation, it is proper to remark, was in nowise caused by those 
who inaugurated it, and who carried it on so successfully for so long a 
time. The monthly has now returned to the original ownership; and 
the announcement of a new series has been received in the most flatter- 

‘ing and encouraging manner, not only by the officers of the sister 
services but, by the many in civil life who are interested in the subjects 
which are its particular province. 

Were any such incentive needed, it would prove the strongest 
possible in the endeavor to excel, in matter, as well as typography and 
general appearance, the first series of the Magazine. 

As regards the contents of the monthly, it is intended that, while 
important professional papers shall have the first place, there will be a 
due admixture of lighter articles, such as the biographical sketches, 
service reminiscences, and other interesting matter, which were received 
with so much favor in the former series. 

Current events, and legislation which affects the two services, will 
receive proper attention ; while book reviews, and notices of articles in 
foreign journals, which may be of interest to naval and military men, 
will appear in appropriate columns. 

THE United SERVICE appeals not only to those on active duty, but 
to the retired list, as well as to the many officers, now in private life, 
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who fought the late war through, and who may be glad, not only to 
fight their battles over again in these pages, but to keep abreast of 
modern ideas by the same means. In former years it was, indeed, to 
this very class that the Magazine owed most intelligent and valued 
support. 

In this connection the editor is happy to be able to state that in 
each number will be published an official bulletin, comprising the dif- 
ferent orders, record of casualties, and other information in regard to 
the different commanderies of the military order of the Loyal Legion. 
The grouping of scattered items of information in regard to this 
numerous and highly-respectable order has been a necessity long felt 
by many of its companions. 

Since the renewed life infused into the militia and national guards 
of so many States, and the institution of annual encampments and 
musketry contests,—for the purpose of inspecting which military exer- 
cises the War Department makes special details of officers of the army, 
—the volunteer forces have attained a proficiency in all the attributes 
of soldiership which is most gratifying to every one interested in our 
preparation to meet external as well as internal foes. From time to 
time, therefore, information will be given in regard to this “backbone” 
of our national defenses. The armories of our volunteer corps are the 
best “clubs” for young Americans; and then THE UNITED SERVICE 
will, from time to time, take pleasure in following them, and in record- 
ing their doings. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THE Unitep Service MaGaAzIneE is reissued under the original 
management. The current number begins a new series. All sub- 
scribers of record on the last subscription-book of the Magazine will 
receive it for such time as their payments entitle them. With an 
experience of five years of successful management we enter upon this 
practically new enterprise with confidence in our ability to produce a 
periodical that shall be of a high order of merit. 

We look hopefully to the services for their sympathy, co-operation, 
and support, feeling that as the Magazine will deserve success it cannot 
fail to be successful. It gives us great pleasure to announce that 
most of the old and favorite contributors and many new ones of equal 
brilliancy have signified their intention of contributing to the pages 
of THE UniTep SERVICE during the year. Captain Charles King, 
who wrote for us “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” will in the February 
number resume his “ Trials of a Staff Officer” series, and to the 
same number Captain Edward Field will furnish a very striking 
paper on “ Battle Tactics,” while Mr. E. L. Keyes will contribute the 
opening chapters of a very breezy and fascinating novel entitled “A 
Garrison Belle.” We do not think it necessary to continue the list 
of announcements. Performances are always better than promises, 
and we prefer to let the future numbers of THE UNITED SERVICE 
speak for themselves. The editorial direction of the Magazine will 
be in the hands of Mr. L. R. Hamersly. 

In conclusion we deem it proper to say that THE UNITED SERVICE 
was established in 1879 by L. R. Hamersly & Co., and for five years, 
or until December, 1884, it was owned and conducted by us. At that 
time we made an absolute sale of the Magazine to Mr. T. H. S. Ham- 
ersly, of New York, the transfer being duly recorded in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington, and public announcement of 
the change made by us in the December, 1884, issue. From January, 
1884, to April, 1886, Mr. T. H. S. Hamersly conducted the Maga- 
zine, and during that period we had no interest, direct or advisory, in 
its publication. When we decided to reissue THE UNITED SERVICE 
we bought from Mr, T. H. S. Hamersly his last subscription-book, 
agreeing to fill all his old subscriptions, which, as announced above, we 
gladly do. 

The copyright of the title not being in use, we, under the laws of the 
United States, obtained its reissue by application to the Librarian of 


Congress at Washington. 
L. R. Hamersty & Co. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


REPORT OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE Navy, 1888. 8vo, pamphlet. 15 pp. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing-Office. 


Eacu year the admiral reports to the Secretary of the Navy upon 
naval matters at home and abroad, with suggestions for the guidance 
of the Department and the Naval Committees of Congress. 

With the strong personality of the officer in question, such a report 
is seldom perfunctory or colorless, although the Department and the 
Congress have not always given that attention to his’views which the 
admiral’s services and abilities deserve. He has, however, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that such views are of official record, and that many of 
them may be realized at some future time. 

In this year’s report Admiral Porter dwells principally upon the 
apprentice system, torpedoes, and the necessity of fostering the War 
College, the naval analogue of the Army Artillery School. 

Every word of the several pages he devotes to the apprentice system 
ought to be laid to heart by the gentlemen who legislate for the navy, 
for neglect, or even lukewarmness in this regard, must be followed, at 
some future day, by a national disgrace and discomfiture for which 
some one will be held responsible. That some one will not be Admiral 
Porter, for his warning note is given with no uncertain sound. - Read- 
ers may smile at the odd way in which he describes the “ Trenton” 
sailing on a cruise, “ with a fine body of Germans, Huns, Norsemen, 
Gauls, Chinese, and others, with about eighty of the whole crew 
who could speak English,”—persons may smile, we say, but the time 
may come, may be close at hand, indeed, when such a state of things 
may cause, not a grim joke, but a national calamity. 

The writer recalls a time when, coming home in asloop-of-war from 
a foreign cruise, we worked up, under sail, from Sandy Hook to Robin’s 
Reef, and then made sail to studding-sails, alow and aloft, passed up the 
East River, and then made a “ flying moor” in the Wallabout. Could 
any ship in the navy easily doso now? The answer to that would be, 
“Tt is not necessary to do so, at this day.” 

That is true; but the training, alertness, and seamanship of such a 
crew is in singular contrast with that of a vessel where the seamanship, 
to quote the admiral, consists in “ hoisting ashes.” 
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Let us have the training-ships, plenty of them, and not a boiler in 
them except the ship’s coppers. Then let us have steam training-ships 
for the officers, and firemen, and coal-passers, and we shall get good and 
useful material out of each, to blend in the personnel of the modern 
man-of-war. 

The admiral devotes a considerable space in his report to torpedoes 
and torpedo warfare, at home and abroad. He thinks that, what with 
apparatus for protection of vessels, and machine guns, mobile torpedoes 
will not fulfill all that is expected of them. He seems to prefer the 
Ericsson torpedo, with the Berdan appliances for destroying defenses. 
Heavy ironclads, and proper fortifications for mounting guns of large 
calibre, for the defense of our harbors and cities, are touched upon with 
approval ; while he says that the problem of naval tactics is yet to be 
solved, as no battles of magnitude have been fought with great iron 
ships since the latter came into existence. 

The admiral reserves for almost the last page of his report some 
amusing touches, when he declares that the apprentice-boys of the “ New 
Hampshire” do not need lecture-rooms, model-room, or gymnasium. 
‘The best lecture-room for the latter would be the ‘ New Hampshire.’ 
On her capacious decks the officers could deliver lectures through the 
speaking-trumpet, which would stimulate the boys to handle masts and 
yards, and furl sail quickly. The best gymnasium is the open double- 
banked boat, which, while strengthening the muscles, will teach the 


rowers that which is more important than handling dumb-bells or hang- 
ing from cross-bars.” E. S. 


Four YEARS WITH THE ARMY OF THE Potomac. By REaIs DE TROBRIAND, 
Brevet Major-General U.S. Volunteers. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


This handsome volume of about seven hundred and fifty pages is 
rather heavy in the hand, and, therefore, better read at the library- 
table than in the lounging-chair at the fireside. The original French 
edition, published in Paris more than twenty years ago, overcame this 
objection by dividing the book into two volumes of very convenient 
size. 

But this is really the only objection to it, for it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the mass of war literature; and the more valuable because it 
was written for Europeans, who had little real knowledge of the origin, 
character, and results of our civil war. A man of intelligence who 
served creditably throughout the whole of the war as a superior officer 
naturally has something to tell—and the author tells his story well— 
from his point of view. 

We think, therefore, that the translator has done a real service in 
placing this work before the American people. It is worth translating, 
and it is well translated. Gallicisms, into which translators from the 
French are so apt to fall, have been for the most part avoided, while 
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there remains a flavor of foreign views and expressions and an occa- 
sional idiomatic phrase which, like a soupgon of garlic in a dish, gives 
it a peculiar zest. 

De Trobriand’s name is still borne upon the army register as a 
retired colonel,—and he deserves it, for he appears to have been a 
good Union man and a good soldier. Writing in 1867, when every- 
thing was fresh in his mind, he gives, beside the main story of the 
Army of the Potomac and the conduct of the war, many little touches 
of personal experiences which are so valuable, as side-lights, to the 
future historian of the great contest. 

It is remarkable how the author appreciated, at an early period, the 
merits as well as the defaults of the first commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, while he discriminates fairly in sketching the characters 
and performances of many of the general officers who had a conspicu- 
ous part in the contest. “ Phil” Kearney is delightfully sketched, and 
in a few words; and of that gallant soldier he gives the following 
anecdote: “General Howard, having lost his left arm at the battle of 
Fair Oaks, was waiting his turn for amputation in the ambulance when 
he met Kearney, who, some years before, had lost his right arm in 
Mexico. The latter, to comfort his wounded friend, could think of 
nothing better than to propose a bargain with him. ‘My dear How- 
ard,’ said he, ‘if you agree to it we can save some money hereafter. 
We will buy our gloves together, and the right of each pair shall be 
yours and the left mine.’ ” 

But before Howard was well enough to wear his glove poor Kear- 
ney was no longer in need of any. E. 8. 


ILLIAN; on, THE CursE oF THE OLD SoutH CHURCH oF Boston. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Chaplain James J. Kane, of the navy, is the author of a novel of 
a very dramatic type which he calls “Illian ; or, The Curse of the Old 
South Church of Boston.” In this volume Mr. Kane gives his readers 
not only a work of fiction but a partial history of the operations of the 
West Gulf Squadron during the Rebellion. 


Nore.—Back numbers of the first series of Taz UNITED SeRvIcE are frequently 
in demand by persons who wish to make up full sets. As the numbers are out of 
print, the publisher is unable to fill such demands; but persons in possession of odd 
numbers, which they wish to dispose of, may find it to their interest to communi- 
cate with this office. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘ The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


“One Touch of Nature,” etc. 


He was an entire stranger. I had 
never met him before in my life. It 
was a blazing hot day in Louisiana. I, on 
my horse, three hundred miles from the 
nearest garrison, was riding along a dusty 
road. He, on his horse, met me at a bend 
of the same. The instant I caught sight 
of him I saw that he was very drunk. 
He was reeling in his saddle, lurching 
from side to side in a manner marvelous 
tosee. Catching sight of one another our 
horses exchanged whinnies of recogni- 
tion. He braced up with an effort, made 
an elaborate attempt at a salutation with 
his right hand, and, in so during, toppled 
helplessly forward, the saddle turned, 
and he lay prone in the dust of the 
dustiest road I had ever traveled over. 
Springing from my horse and throwing 
his reins over a fence-post, I first caught 
the other animal, reset the saddle, then 
assisted the gentleman to his feet. He 
was a gentleman despite his inebriety. 
His dress, manner, and his evident grati- 
tude established a reasonable ground for 
the belief. With some difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in boosting him into the saddle, 
and then assuring him that it was now 
buckled so tight that no further danger 
of its turning was to be apprehended, 
I was about to say adieu, when he stopped 
me with the following: 

‘¢ Mush’blizhed, colonel. ’Tirestranger 
t’me, but I’ll do’s mush for you nextsh 
time.” 


Many years ago an American frigate 
entered one of the Mediterranean ports, 
and, upon anchoring, fired the usual sa- 





lute with the usual rapidity and regular- 
ity. Unfortunately, a thirty-two-pound 
shot, carelessly or criminally left in a 
gun, invaded the neutrality of a Dutch 
frigate lying near by, destroyed her gal- 
ley, and “‘ spiflicated’’ a Dutch sailor who 
was quietly eating his dinner, beside 
lopping a leg from one of his messmates. 
This would have been a pretty good 
shot if we had been at war with Holland, 
but, being on terms of strict amity and 
the ‘‘highest consideration,’ the pro- 
ceeding on our part was, so to speak, 
rough. The American captain and offi- 
cers were, of course, terribly shocked 
and mortified, and, as soon as a boat 
could be manned, a lieutenant was dis- 
patched to the Dutch frigate with sin- 
cere regrets and ample apologies,—neither 
of which had much effect upon the dead 
Dutchman, or even upon the one with 
his leg off. The apologies were so pro- 
fuse, however, and the distress of the 
American officer so evidently genuine, 
that the polite Dutch captain, to relieve 
his visitor’s mind, patted him upon the 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Nevare mind, sare! 
Nevare mind! pl-d-dnty more Dutchmen 
in Holland !”’ E. 8. 


Our Volunteer Army. 


In his annual report to the Secretary of 
War, Adjutant-General Drum says that 
during the past summer and fall army 
officers inspected militia encampments in 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont. He says, ‘‘The reports of 
these officers are both interesting and 
suggestive. The presence at the several 
State encampments of members of over 
60 regiments, 10 independent battalions, 
and 20 troops of cavalry or batteries of 
artillery, representing from seventy to 
ninety-five per cent. of the total strength 
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of those organizations, evidences marked | tunity for instruction in this important 


interest and steadily-increasing apprecia- 
tion of the value of a well-regulated 


militia as the main reliance of a free | 


people for national defense. The regu- 
larly-organized and uniformed active 
militia of the several States, which in 
1885 aggregated 84,739, reached 92,734 
in 1886, increased to 100,837 in the fol- 
lowing year, and on July 2, 1888, repre- 
sented an available force of 106,814 men. 
A careful perusal of these reports leads 
me to make the following remarks and 
suggestions : 

‘The personnel of the inspected or- 
ganizations is excellent, and no better 
material could be found anywhere to 
make good soldiers. The officers are 
generally intelligent and fairly up in 
tactical knowledge, while a general de- 
sire is shown to learn. 

‘‘ Drill and discipline generally fair, 
in some instances excellent; arms and 
equipments, except in a few instances, 
good, but not of uniform pattern,—a very 
serious defect with regard to arms, but 
which is confidently expected will be 
remedied in the near future, consequent 
on the largely-increased appropriations 
of Congress. 

“Much attention should be given to 
company and battalion skirmish drills 
(obviously impracticable, except at 
camps), as, while movements in masses 
‘will, of course, be always required in 
active service, beyond the range of mus- 
‘ketry, the battles of the future will be 
fought necessarily in open-order forma- 
tion. 

‘‘For the greater comfort of the men 
in drilling and marching, it would be 
well if a suitable shoe of uniform pat- 
tern were made part of the equipment, 
to be worn only when on military ser- 
vice. 

‘Instruction in military signaling 
should be made part of the education of 
the troops. A knowledge of the code 
and use of the flag is easy of attainment, 
and the instruction of a small squad— 
say two non-commissioned officers and 
four privates—in each company would 
prove of much practical advantage. 

‘«In small encampments it is suggested 
that two guards, mounting daily (twelve 
hours each), would afford greater oppor- 
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duty. 


‘¢ With a view to the troops in camps 
receiving the largest measure of benefit 
from the presence thereat of officers of 
the regular army as instructors, I beg to 
recommend that for large encampments 
future details provide one officer to act as 
assistant adjutant-general to the com- 
mand and one to each regiment.” 

Touching the reports of the officers de- 
tailed as professors of military science at 
colleges and universities, the adjutant- 
general says,— 

‘¢ While these reports are gratifying in 
showing increased results from the labors 
of the officers detailed as military in- 
structors, the full measure of benefit will 
not be reached until military instruction 
and drills are made part of the curricu- 
lum of studies, and all students of proper 
age not physically disqualified are re- 
quired to attend lectures, recitations, and 
drills. Notwithstanding the increase in 
the average number of students during 
the past year, the percentage of students 
attending infantry drills (which, for the 
year ending June 30, 1887, was not quite 
forty-nine per cent.) reached a fraction 


over fifty-one per cent. for the last scho- 


lastic year. I regret, however, to notice 
in some instances the small proportion 
of students receiving military instruction, 
and the limited interest, involving lack 
of hearty co-operation, in the efforts of 
the professor of military science.’’ 

The report contains recommendations 
looking to a new issue of the army regu- 
lations on account of numerous recent 
changes, the reduction of the term of 
service in the army from five to three 
years (which will operate to discourage 
desertion), the reimbursement of the 
government for expenses of recruiting 
in eases of discharge, and continuance 
of details of officers to command light 
batteries during their lifetime or active 
service, in view of the peculiar qualifica- 
tions required of such officers. 

The adjutant-general renews his recom- 
mendation that the pay of rflon-commis- 
sioned officers be increased so as to range 
between twenty-five and fifty-five dollars, 
according to rank. 

The report from the military prison 
at Fort Leavenworth is generally favor- 
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able, showing a large amount of work 
performed. At the end of the fiscal year 
488 prisoners were in confinement, and 
it is estimated that from 350 to 450 pris- 
oners will be received annually unless 
some means of checking the crime of 
desertion shall be discovered. 


The World’s War Vessels. 


ALL at once the leading maritime 
powers of Europe announce their pur- 
pose of making enormous additions to 
their navies. Germany, after devoting 


its money for many years chiefly to ar-_ 


mies and forts, is going to build a new 
fleet at a cost, according to one report, 
of two hundred and fifty million marks. 
The French Minister of Marine declares 
that if such a demand is made his own 
government will ask an equal sum for a 
like purpose, and meanwhile it wants 
forty-two million francs for protecting 
Brest and Cherbourg. The British Ad- 
miralty has a scheme for constructing 
eight first-class armor-clads, twenty fast 
cruisers, and unnumbered torpedo-boats, 
the new line-of-battle ships alone per- 
haps costing thirty-five or forty million 
dollars. 

A recent British official document 
showed that England had forty-nine bat- 
tle-ships, eighty-seven cruisers, and one 
hundred and seventy-six torpedo-ves- 
sels; that France had ten battle-ships, 
sixty-seven cruisers, and one hundred 
and forty torpedo-vessels ; that Germany 
had fifteen, twenty-nine, and ninety-six 
of these respective classes; yet the rage 
with all these nations is for accumu- 
lating more. Italy was credited in the 
same document with twenty-one battle- 
ships, twenty-one cruisers, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight torpedo-ves- 
sels; while Russia had nine battle-ships, 
twenty-five cruisers, and ninety-seven 
torpedo-vessels. Both the latter powers 
are nevertheless constantly adding to 
their fleets. Spain, too, besides the three 
new cruisers building at Bilboa, is to 
construct three more at Cadiz, Cartha- 
gena, and Ferrol, and a smaller cruiser 
and four torpedo-boats at the latter point. 


Three great Russian ironclads, the ‘‘ Pa- 


miat Azova,’’ ‘‘ Alexander II.,” and 
‘‘ Emperor Nicholas,” are progressing, 
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as are the three heavy ironclads, ‘‘ Tches- 
me,’’ “*Sinope,’’ and ‘“‘ Catherine II.”’ 

But the recent increase of the world’s 
war ships in number is less remarkable’ 
than the increase in speed, defensive 
strength, and battery power. The ‘ Pie- 
monte,” the new cruiser built by the 
Elswick Company for Italy, although 
having a displacement of only two thou- 
sand five hundred tons, is capable of 
discharging against an enemy twice the 
aggregate weight of shot and shell that 
could be fired by the largest vessels now 
afloat, not excepting the enormous 
‘‘Ttalia”’ and ‘ Lepanto,’’ with their 
nearly fourteen thousand tons’ displace- 
ment. This result is accomplished by 
extending the system of quick firing to 
the heavy 6-inch guns, weighing nearly 
six tons each, so enabling them to fire 
about six times as many rounds within 
a given time as ordinary guns of the 
same calibre. A battery of this sort 
would not have the same penetrative ef- 
fect as guns of a larger calibre, but their 
volume of projectiles directed against 
other unarmored vessels or the unplated 
parts of heavy ironclads must be effec- 
tive. This is one of the recent develop- 
ments in naval armaments. 

Italy, also, with her huge ‘‘Re Um- 
berto,’’ has surpassed the English ‘ Traf- 
algar’’ and ‘ Nile,’’ and this vessel is 
to be followed by the “Sicilia” and the 
‘‘Sardegna,’’ the latter of which will be 
supplied with engines reaching the enor- 
mous and unprecedented aggregate of 
twenty-three thousand indicated horse- 
power. 

Spain is rivaling Italy in the feature 
of speed. She owns the famous twenty- 
knot ‘‘ Reina Regente,’’ an unarmored 
cruiser of five thousand six hundred 
tons, the fastest vessel of her class. 
Spain has also six armored cruisers un- 
der construction that will go nineteen 
knots each. When the British Admi- 
ralty’s gunboats of the ‘‘Sharpshooter”’ 
class are built, they will lead in their 
type, with a maximum speed of twenty- 
one knots; but they only carry quick- 
fire guns and torpedo-tubes. Much more 
extraordinary are the two British cruis- 
ers of nine thousand tons’ displacement, 
which are laid down to reach a maxi- 
mum of twenty-two knots, since this 
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will take twenty thousand indicated 
horse-power. For speed, without refer- 
ence to size, Spain can point to her tor- 
pedo-vessels ‘‘ Rayo” and ‘ Ariete,”’ sis- 
ter craft, built by the Thornycrofts, of 
which the former was driven at the rate 
of more than twenty-four and a half 
knots on her trial. Although large de- 
ductions must be made for differences be- 
tween the measured mile and the long 
sea voyage, the great gains in this par- 
ticular are manifest. Less than ten years 
ago the highest indicated horse-power 
put into any war vessel was about eight 
thousand, while now, in several of the 
largest, eighteen thousand can be found, 
and twenty-three thousand is contem- 
plated. The smaller vessels also receive 
an engine-power two or three times as 
great as what was formerly furnished to 
equal displacements. 

In this hot race for speed and battery- 
power our country does not propose to 
beleft behind. Great gains have already 
been made over the old standards, and 
these gains will be increased by new un- 
dertakings, as Congress is likely to learn 
during the approaching session.—New 
York Sun. 


Reuben James. 
(From the Boston Pilot.) 


THREE ships of war had Preble when he 
left the Naples shore, 

And the knightly king of Naples lent 
him seven galleys more; 

And never since the ‘“‘ Argo’’ floated in 
the middle sea 

Such noble men and valiant have sailed 
in company 

As the men who went with Preble to the 
siege of Tripoli. 
Stewart, Bainbridge, Hull, Decatur, how 
their names ring out like gold! 
Lawrence, Porter, Trippe, Macdonough, 
and a score as true and bold: 

Every star that lights their banner tells 
the glory that they won; 

But one common sailor’s glory is the 
splendor of the sun. 
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Reuben James was first to follow when 
Decatur laid aboard 

Of the lofty Turkish galley and in battle 
broke his sword. 

Then the pirate captain smote him, till 
his blood was running fast, 

And they grappled, and they struggled, 
and they fell beside the mast. 

Close behind him Reuben battled with.a 
dozen, undismayed, 

Till a bullet broke his sword-arm, and 
he dropped the useless blade. 

Then a swinging Turkish sabre clove 
his left and brought him low, 

Like a gallant bark, dismasted, at the 
mercy of the foe. 

Little mercy knows the corsair; high 
his blade was raised to slay, 

When a richer prize allured him where 
Decatur struggling lay. 

“Help!” the Turkish leader shouted, 
and his trusty comrade sprung, 
And his scimiter like lightning o’er the 

Yankee captain swung. 


Reuben James, disabled, armless, saw the 
sabre flash on high, 

Saw Decatur shrink before it, heard the 
pirate’s taunting cry. 

Saw, in half the time I tell it, how a 
sailor brave and true 

Still might show a bloody pirate what a 
dying man can do. 

Quick he struggled, stumbling, sliding in 
the blood around his feet, 

As the Turk a moment waited to make 
vengeance doubly sweet. 

Swift the sabre fell, but swifter bent the 
sailor’s head below, 

And upon his ’fenseless forehead Reuben 
James received the blow! 


So was saved our brave Decatur; so the 
common sailor died ; 

So the love that moves the lowly lifts 
the great to fame and pride. 

Yet we grudge him not his honors, for 
whom love like this had birth, 

For God never ranks His sailors by the 
register of earth! 


JAMES JEFFREY ROcHE. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following is a list of the Com- 
manders and Recorders of the various 
Commanderies elected for the years 
1888-89 : 


Brevet Major-General Rutherford B. 

_ Hayes, U.S.V., Commander-in-Chief. 

Brevet Major-General Joseph R. Haw- 
ley, U.S.V., Senior Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Brevet Major-General Walter Q. Gresh- 
am, U.S8.V., Junior Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel John P. 
Nicholson, U.S.V., Recorder-in- Chief. 


Commandery of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 
Commander. — Bvt. Maj.-Gen. David 
McM. Gregg, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. John P. Nich- 
olson, U.S.V. 


Commandery of the State of New 
York. 


Commander.—Maj.-Gen. John M. Scho- 
field, U.S.A. 

Recorder.—2d Lt. Loyal Farragut, late 
U.S.A. 


Commandery of the State of Maine. 


Commander.— Lt.-Col. Charles B. Mer- 
rill, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—l1st Lt. Edward M. Rand, 
US.V. 


Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. Simon G. 

Griffin, U.S.V. 
Recorder. — ol. 
US.V. 
Commandery of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
Commander.—Lt. - Col. Alexander -G. 
Hawes, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. William R. 
Smedberg, U.S.A. 


Arnold A. Rand, 





Commandery of the State of Wis- 
consin, 
Commander.—Capt. George I. Robin- 

son, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 


Commandery of the State of Illinois, 


Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. John E. 
Smith, U.S.A. 

Recorder.—Lt.-Col. Charles W. Davis, 
U.S.V. 


Commandery of the District of Co- 
Iumbia. 
Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Charles 

F. Manderson, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. William P. Hux- 
ford, U.S.A. 


Commandery of the State of Ohio. 


Commander. — Bvt. Lt.-Col. E. C. 
Dawes, U.S.V. 


Recorder.—Capt. Robert Hunter,U.S.V. 


Commandery of the State of Michi- 
gan. 


Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Henry B. 
Clitz, U.S.A. 

Recorder. — Bvt. 
Chandler, U.S.V. 


Maj. George W. 


Commandery of the State of Minne- 
sota, 


Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. Henry H. 
Sibley, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. George Q. White, 
U.S.A. 


Commandery of the State of Oregon. 


Commander.—lst Lt. William Kapus, 
U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Capt. 
U.8.V. 


Commandery of the State of Mis- 
souri. 


Commander.—Lt.-Col. James F. How, 
US.V. 

Recorder. — Capt. 
U.S.V. 


Gavin E. Caukin, 


W. R. Hodges, 
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Commandery of the State of Ne- 
braska. 


Commander.—Capt. George M. Hum- 
phrey, U.S.V. 

Recorder. — Maj. 
U.S.A. 


J. Morris Brown, 


Commandery of the State of Kansas. 

Commander.—Capt. Merritt H. Insley, 
late U.S.A. 

Recorder.—Lt.-Col. James P. Martin, 
U.S.A. 


Commandery of the State of Iowa. 


Commander.—Capt. Mortimer A. Hig- 
ley, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Maj. Hoyt Sherman, U.8.V. 


Commandery of the State of Colo- 
rado. 


Commander.—Bvt. Maj. Estellus A. 
Gove, U.S.V. 
Recorder. — Bvt. 
Cross, U.S.V. 


Lt.-Col. Daniel K. 


Commandery of the State of Indiana. 

Commander.—Maj.-Gen. Lewis Wal- 
lace, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Lt. B. B. Peck, U.S.V. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion : 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 17, 1888. 
To THE First CLass.—Joseph Fulton 

Boyd, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; William 
Henry Brady, Ist Lt. U.S.V. ; Christian 
Frederick Gramlich, 1st Lt. U.S.V.; 
E. Hunn Hanson, Capt. U.S.V. ; Alfred 
Hicks, Capt. U.S.V.; John Livingston 
Janeway, Chaplain U.S.V.; Francis 
William Milnor, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Jo- 
seph Phillip Mickley, Passed Asst. Eng. 
U.S.N.; William G. Moore, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Harvey Washington Mc- 
Night, Capt. U.S.V,; Henry Christo- 
pher McCook, Chaplain U.S.V.; Kos- 
suth Niles, Lt. U.S.N.; John Henry 
Hobart Peshine, Ist Lt. U.S.A.; Ja- 
cob Franklin Raub, Ist Lt. and Asst. 
Surgeon U.S.V.; Edwin Malcolm 
Shepard, Commander U.S.N.; John 
Shields, Capt. U.S.V.; Anthony Eu- 
gene Stocker, Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
James Sterling Yard, Maj. U.S.V.; 
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Samuel Baldwin Marks Young, Bvt. 
Brig.-Gen. U.S.V. and Maj. U.S.A; 
Harry Erben Garsed (by inheritance) ; 
Frank Hudson Hawkins (by inheri- 
tance); Daniel Lammot (by inheri- 
tance) ; John Yardley (by inheritance). 


To THE Seconp C.Lass.—Alexander 
William Biddle. 


RESTORED TO THE ROLL.—Benjamin 
Franklin Garvin, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; 
David Vickers, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 
To THE First CLass.—Jacob Ridg- 
way Moore, Ist Lt. U.8.V.; Thomas 
Henry Clay Kinkaid, Capt. N.G., 
S.N.Y.; George Barnard Butler, lst 
Lt. late U.S.A.; Harry Littlejohn, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Lester Sebastian Will- 
son, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; John 
Hammond, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
Richard Allen Brown, Bvt. Col. 
U.S.V.; Patrick Oates, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
John Walker, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; James 
Farley Pettit, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Fidelio 
Buckingham Gillette, Surgeon U.S.V. ; 
Philander Raymond Clay, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Waldo Sprague, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V.; Rufus Pratt Lincoln, Bvt. 
Col. U.S.V.; Charles Edmund Mc- 
Kay, Lt. Commander U.S.N.; Al- 
phonso David Rockwell, Surgeon 
U.S.V. 

To tHE Sxgconp Ciass.—Howard 
Babcock Lintner and Thomas Smith 
Leoser. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 
To THE First Ciass.—Arlon Sabin 

Atherton, Capt. U.S.V.; Avin Ballou 
Capron, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Edward 
Porter Colby, Acting Asst. Surgeon 
U.8.N. ; Edward Dewey, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Oscar Walter Farenholt, Lt.-Com- 
mander U.S.N.; John Thomas Hawk- 
ins, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; Wil- 
liam Taylor McAlpine, Ist Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Frederic Oviorne, U.S.V.; James 
Prentiss Richardson, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. ; 
Harrison Augustus Royce, Bvt. Col. 
U.8.V.; Henry Clay Warmoth, Lt.- 
Col. U.S.V.; William Henry Harrison 
Andrews, lst Lt. U.S.V. 
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Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 
To THE First Cxass.— William 
Buckman Britton, Col. U.S.V.; Leroy 
Grant Armstrong, Surgeon U.S.V. 
To THE SzEconD Ciass.—Henry Ed- 
son Gerry. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 5, 1888. 
To THE First Ciass.—Charles Ed- 

ward Phelps, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V. ; 

William Rogers Sturgeon, Capt. 

U.S.V.; James Henry Gillis, Commo- 

dore U.S.N.; Charles Heywood, Lt.- 

Col. U.S.M.C.; Edward Kirk Win- 


ship, Acting Asst. Paymaster U.S.N. ; 
Henry Elijah Alvord, Maj. U.S.V. and 
Capt. U.S.A.; Charles Smart, Maj. and 
Surgeon U.S.A. ; Lorenzo D. Bumpus, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Mr. Henry Theodore 
Munson (by inheritance). 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 

To THE First CLass.— George Crook, 
Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.; Edwin R. Lewis, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Charles Hipp, Maj. 
U.S.V.; Thomas Grover Herron, Act- 
ing Eng. U.S.N.; Ezra McConnell, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Camp Doo- 
little, Bvt. Maj -Gen. U.S.V.; Wells S. 
Jones, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; W.S. 
Triesner, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 

To tHE Ssconp CLass.—David L. 
Marvin. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 
To tHe First Ciass.—Peter Bow- 

doin Sanborn, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Os- 
car Frederick Heyerman, Commander 


U.S.N.; Orville Charles Allen, Ist Lt. | 


U.S.V.; Henry Brevoort Bristol, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S.A.; James C. Willson, 
Surgeon U.S.V.; Marcus Whitman 
Bates, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To THx Szconp CLass.—Harry Sco- 
vel Starkey. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 
To THE First CLass.—William Fran- 

cis Cross, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; Warren 
Granger, Lt.-Col. U.S.V. 
To tHE Sxrconp C.ass. — Gardner 


Corning. 
Vou. I. N. 8.—No. 1. 
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Oregon Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 14, 
1888. 

To THE SEconD C1Lass.—John Gib- 
bon, Jr. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 14, 
1888. 

To THE First C1ass. — Champion 
Spaulding Chase, Maj. and Paymaster 
U.S.V.; William H. Killgore, 1st Lt. 
U.S.V.; James M. Tisdell, Capt. 
US.V.; John H. Roe, Capt. U.S.V.; 
William W. Patterson, Ist Lt. U.S.V. ; 
William H. Van Horne, Capt. U.S.A. ; 
Darius G. Rhoades, 2d Lt. U.S. V. 


To THe TuHrirRD C.ass. — Algernon 
Sidney Paddock. 


Kansas Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 7, 1888. 

To THE First CLass. — Thomas 
Thompson Taylor, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.V.; George Washington Hoge- 
boom, Surgeon and Bvt. Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V.; John McKnight Bloss, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Richard Ludlow Walker, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Matthew Quigg, Col. 
U.S.V.; Hilton Adelbert Parker, 1st 
Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas Vincent Cod- 


| dington, 2d Lt U.S.V.; Rufus Ferdi- 
} mand Thorne, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; 
| Bulkley Woolverton (by inheritance) ; 
| Samuel Kyle Cross, Bvt. Capt. U.S.V. 


Albert 


Iowa Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 9, 1888. 
ToTHE First CLass.—Charles Law- 
rence Longley (by inheritance); Al- 
phonso Noble Nicholds, late Maj. 


| U.S.A.; Alvin Manley Whaley, 2d Lt. 


U.S.V.; John Rickert Amidon, 2d Lt. 
U.8.V.; Edward Henderson Smith, 
Capt. U.S.V.; James Gamble Day, 
Capt. U.S.V. 

To THE SrconD CLass.—Hugh Reid 
Belknap, William Green Dows. 


Colorado Commandery, ‘ 


Stated meeting held November 13, 
1888. 

To THE First CLass.—Charles Henry 
Shute, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 
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TRANSFERS. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Capt. John C, White, U.S.A., to Mas- 
sachusetts Commandery, August 31, 
1888; Maj. Evan Miles, U.S.A., to 
Minnesota Commandery, August 381, 
1888; Mr. E. L. K. T. Messersmith, 
Second Class, to California Comriandery, 
September 19, 1888. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Companion James R. Saville, to Col- 
orado Commandery, October 17, 1888. 


Minnesota Commandery, 
Henry Donnell Rockwell, Second 
Class, to District of Columbia Com- 
mandery ; Capt. Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen Forbes, U.S.A., to Pennsylvania 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Mr. Nathan S. Bosbyshell, Second 
Class, May 6, 1888; Capt. W. K. Linea- 
weaver, U.S.V., May 13, 1888; Mr. 
John B. Parker, Third Class, August 
17, 1888 ; Medical Director James Sud- 
dards, U.S.N., August 31, 1888; Capt. 
Daniel F. Farrand, U.S.V., September 
21, 1888; Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Jacob M. 
Campbell, U.S.V., September 27, 1888. 
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New York Commandery. 


1st Lt. Butler Coles, U:S.V., October 
24, 1888. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 

Ist Lt. Albert Fenton Upton, U.S.V., 
June 8, 1888; Lt.-Col. William Vincent 
Hutchins, U.S.V., July 26, 1888; Act- 
ing Passed Asst. Surgeon Theodore 
Scott Keith, late U.S.N., September 13, 
1888; Bvt. Lt.-Col.. Samuel Knee- 
land, U.S.V., September 27, 1888. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan, U.S.A.., 
August 5, 1888; Bvt. Brig.- Gen. 
Thomas Lowry Young, U.S.V., July 
21, 1888. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Maj. Amasa B. Watson, U.S.V., 
September 18, 1888. 


Nebraska Commandery. 


Bvt. Brig.-Gen. R. R. Livingston, 
U.S.V., September 29, 1888. 


LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 


Tue following is promulgated for the 
information of the Order: 


Changes in Membership, Quarter ending October 31, 1888. 
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Grant’s Stoicism, 

Ex-PresipEnt Hayxs, says the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette, was in a 
reminiscent mood last Wednesday night 
at the monthly dinner of the Loyal 
Legion. 

‘“T met,’”’ said General Hayes, ‘‘at an 
army dinner, some time ago, Colonel 
Bowers, a favorite aide of Grant’s, and 
asked him during the evening, ‘ What 
was the most striking exhibition of fear, 
anxiety, or a sense of responsibility that 
you ever noticed in General Grant?’ 
‘Well,’ replied Bowers, ‘if there was 
one instance above all others where he 
seemed to be affected by the stress of 
care, it was during the five days’ fight 
down in the Wilderness. On one of the 
days, I think the fourth, the fighting 
commenced early in the morning and 
continued all through the day. At the 
end of the day there had been great 
slaughter on both sides, and we had not 
carried a point; we had been repulsed 
on every side. There was not an abso- 
lute defeat, but we all felt that our army 
had been shaken, and that possibly a se- 
vere determined return attack by Lee’s 
army might be disastrous. 

‘¢¢ Just at dark that night,’ Bowers 
continued,” said General Hayes, ‘‘‘ we 
were all gathered about a lug fire that 
was built on the greensward at Grant’s 
quarters. AllGrant’sstaff were about the 
fire, and as the flickering flames lighted 
up their faces, it could be seen that they 
were all oppressed with the greatness of 
the losses of the day and the preceding 
days. Nothing was said. The log 
crackled and sputtered in the fire. Grant 
stood by looking at the bright flames, 
his hands behind his back, a cigar in his 
mouth, saying nothing. Suddenly there 
broke out on the night air, a mile or two 
off, a heavy firing. It was evidently a 
determined attack on our lines. The 
firing grew, as itcame nearer. We all 
jumped up from our places about the 
glowing fire and listened eagerly. 

““¢Grant stood and listened intently 
to the firing. He said to an officer, 
after a moment or two, ‘‘ Ride forward, 
see what it is, and come back to me.” 
The officer leaped into his saddle, and 
galloped rapidly out into the darkness 
beyond the circle of light made by the 
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camp-fire. Gradually the firing died 
away, volleys ceased, and soon naught 
was to be heard save here and there the 
sharp report of a musket. Grant straight- 
ened up, yawned, and said, ‘“‘I haven’t 
slept any for some time, and I think I’ll 
go to bed.”? He then tossed away the 
stump of his cigar and entered his tent.’ 

‘¢ Bowers,”’ said General Hayes, “ re- 
marked, ‘Grant hadn’t slept for three 
or four nights. He had been in the 
saddle every night examining the lines 
and looking after the men.’ Grant was 
in bis tent. Through the fly, which was 
open, could be seen the yellow glimmer 
of a flickering candle. Grant always 
kept a candle burning in his tent at 
night when he slept. Bowers, with the 
rest of the officers who remained up, 
after awhile heard the thud, thud of a 
horse’s hoofs galloping rapidly towards 
head-quarters, and soon the officer who 
had been sent out to see what the firing 
meant dashed into camp and dismounted. 
Bowers got the news from the officer and 
went in to awaken Grant, for he had 
gone to sleep. The news wasn’t im- 
portant, for the firing was simply the 
enemy straightening his lines, or some- 
thing like that,—not serious. Bowers 
went to Grant’s tent and looked in. He 
supposed the general was asleep, and he 
didn’t think the news of importance 
enough to awaken him. Grant was lying 
on his face and hands, and when Bowers 
looked into the tent he said, ‘ Well, 
Bowers, what’s up?’ Grant had evi- 
dently not gone to sleep at all, tired as 
he was. 

“¢That query of Grant’s,’ said Mr. 
Bowers, ‘was the most striking exhibi- 
tion of care, anxiety, sensation, call it 
what you will, that I ever knew Grant 
to exhibit.’ ”’ 

General Hayes had all through the 
story the deepest attention of his hearers, 
and as he approached the finale of the 
story they were all on the qui vive for 
sumething startling. It didn’t come, 
and they all laughed. The point of 
General Hayes’s story was that under no 
circumstances, be what they might, 
danger or security, did Grant ever, by 
word or look, express the slightest fear 
or anxiety about anything with which 
he had to do. 
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Tue head-quarters of the New York 
Commandery have been established at 
No. 202 Broadway, in a new and larger 
room (No. 11), and will be open daily 
for the use of the library and inspection 
of the Commandery, albums, relics, etc. 


“THe Battle of Sailor’s Creek’’ is 
the title of a very interesting paper by 
Brevet Major-General J. Warren Keifer, 
read before the Ohio Commandery, Oc- 
tober 3, 1888. 


Tue United Service Club of Wash- 
ington is in a very flourishing condition. 
They have just added a new building to 
the former one occupied by the club, 
doubling its capacity. They have about 
four hundred members, half of whom are 
residents. 

At a meeting, held November 10, a 
committee was appointed to propose re- 
visions to the Constitution, looking, 
among other things, to increased reading 
room and library facilities. Members 
are coming in daily, and after January 
1, 1889, the dues are to be twenty dol- 
lars a year instead of ten dollars, as now. 
All this indicates renewed interest in 
military and naval circles in the club. 
A very large proportion of the members 
are Companions of the Loyal Legion. 

In the mean time the United Service 
Club of Philadelphia is steadily growing 
in favor. Visiting Companions may be 
assured of a hearty welcome at the pleas- 
ant quarters, 1483 Chestnut Street. 


“OUR NEW COMMANDER.” 
General Henry H., Sibley. 
Read at the annual banquet Minnesota Command- 
ery Military Order Loyal Legion, St. Paul, June 
6, 1888, 


Companions! Why the grateful words 
withhold 
That leap to voice our heart-throbs’ 


loyal swell ? 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


We, honoring, honored are; let lips be 
bold 
In tribute to the name we love so well. 
Our new commander! Let the record 
gleam 
With blazonry of all his fame and 
worth ! 
No risk of chance or change. 
of him,— 
Rock-buttressed as the pedestals of 
earth. 


No fear 


In mettled youth the stalwart pioneer 
Who strode the forests, scaled the 
dizzy steep, 
Taught the swart savage justice to re+ 
vere, 
And plowed the path of empire wide 
and deep. 


In early manhood builder of the State,— 
A leader and a master, laying down 

The rod and rifle for the realm sedate 
Of legislator and the civic crown. 


In life’s ripe prime the soldier, whose 
strong arm 
To periled thousands wrought deliv- 
erance. 
Whose cool and prudent prowess quelled 
alarm 
As quailed the foe before his angry 
glance. 


In stately age the counselor and friend, 
The splendid model of our men to be. 
Serenest sage! Gentlest of gentlemen, 
Fit autumn for the summer’s fulgency. 


His past secure in history’s golden urn, 
Honored and loved through all life’s 
shining span, 
His future safe, late be he ours to mourn 
The first and noblest Minnesotian ! 


H. A. C. 





